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THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” SETC. 





CHAPTER XII.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Wuiute Ben was thus, unconscious to himself, being drawn back 
across the threshold of wholesome life, the morning was passing in 
a very different way at No. 10 Guildford Street. The packing was not 
yet finished, which of ‘itself is a troublesome matter, and, to tell the 
truth, Mrs. Tracy’s feeling was that she would be glad to get Millicent 
safely away, and that she did not know what had come over the girl. 
Notwithstanding her displeasure with her, and fears as to her state 
of mind, Mrs. Tracy took care to provide a nice little supper for 
Millicent, on that last night, such as her soul loved. The two ladies 
were rather fond of nice little suppers. They dined very hurriedly 
and quietly in the middle of the day, eschewing hot and dainty dishes, 
and every thing that had a good odor, lest anybody should call; and 
accordingly, in the evening, when they were free, and could indulge 
themselves without any scruples about gentility, they made up for 
their self-denial by having something they iiked, which was generally 
of a savory kind. They supped comfortably after the labor of pack- 
ing, and refreshed themselves ere they went to bed. It was at a late 
hour, and they had the prospect of but a short night’s rest, for they 
were to start very early in the morning; and naturally this, their last 
night upon English soil, had a certain pensiveness about it, notwith- 
standing the savory fragrance and comfort of their favorite meal. 

“Tt seems strange to think that it is the last night,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, with not inappropriate reflectiveness. “ How many things have 
happened to us within these walls, Millicent! And perhaps we may 
never enter them again.” 

“T hope not, I am sure,” said her daughter; “a more dreary set 
of rooms I never wasin. If we cannot make out something better 
than this, I should never wish to come back at all.” 

“Of course we must both wish never to come back at all,” said 
Mrs. Tracy. “I trust your next home, my dear, may be of a totally 
different kind. If I could but live to see my child settled, and enjoy 
the change a little,” the mother added, putting her hands softly to- 
gether, “I should have all I want in this world.” 

“1 don’t see that, mamma,” said Millicent. “You are old, it is 
true; but I think you want quite as much as I do in the world. You 
are very fond of being comfortable. Most people are, I suppose ; and 
then you can get the good of things without the trouble. I should 
have more pleasure, perhaps—if I ever come to any thing—but then I 
shall have all the trouble as well.” 

“The trouble of looking nice and making yourself agreeable! I 
don’t think there is much in that,” said Mrs. Tracy, with a little con- 
tempt. “The serious business—managing matters, and getting intro- 
ductions, and all that—always falls to my share.” 

“T am sure I wish we were done with it all. I hate it. I wish I 
had been brought up to be a governess,” said Millicent, “or a dress- 
maker, or something. I should not have liked the work; but then 
one would not have had to be thinking always what would please some 
man.” 

“You don’t find it so difficult to please them,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
with a little gentle maternal flattery, such as was necessary now and 
then to keep the sullen shade—which spoiled it—off Millicent’s beau- 
tiful face. 

“I wonder I don’t hate them,” cried the young woman, “ after all 
I have gone through! I am sure it would not be half so hard to go 
in for examinations and things like poor Fitzgerald. I don’t see how 
a girl can be good if she were to try—always brought up to think she 
may get to be rich in a moment, like a gambler! I declare, mamma, 
I will go to the gaming-place in Homburg and try.” 

“T hope, Millicent, you will not be such a fool,” cried her moth- 
er, “after all the pains I have taken to keep respectable—paying 
bills many a time when it was like taking my heart’s blood; when 
you know, among the English, it’s only disreputable people who 
play.” 

“Tt comes to just the same thing,” said Millicent; ‘‘and I tell 
you, mamma, a girl has no chance to be good, brought up like that 
to play for a man for his money. I hate the men! Let us go and 





play for the money ; it will be far better; and then nobody like Ben 
Renton can come and look in one’s face, and make one feel like— 
like—” 

“Like what?” cried Mrs, Tracy. “Millicent, I have told you 
again and again that you are falling in love with that boy.” 

“ Not such a fool as that,” said Millicent, with a faint color on her 
averted face. “Like a swindler; that is what I meant. Why should 
he care for me? It was not him I was thinking of; and then to think 
it should all come to nothing, after one felt so sure!” 

“ My dear, I know it was a great disappointment,” said the mother, 
with soft sympathy. “I don’t wonder you felt it; but there are better 
than him in the world, after all. I would not vex myself about what's 
past. You will enjoy the change, and your spirits will come back, and 
you'll find something better before long.” 

Millicent did not answer; she made a little impatient movement 
with her head when her mother spoke of change, and that sullen 
cloud, which awoke an incipient line in her forehead and frightened 
Mrs. Tracy, came over her brow. 

“ You don’t know what work is,” resumed the mother. “ Fancy 
what it would be to sit still at your needle for hours at a time! But 
to be sure it is all nonsense, and you don’t mean it. I don’t say it is 
not of more importance to us than to most people ; but of course it’s 
every young woman’s aim to be married. It’s all nonsense what peo- 
ple talk of women’s work. You may depend upon it, Millicent, it’s 
only ugly women and old women that talk that stuff. No man can 
bear to hear it. They like you a great deal best as you are.” 

“As if I cared!” cried Millicent, with scorn. “They are such 
fools! Just think of Ben Renton—doing nothing, and losing his time, 
and never seeing through us all these months, and going on with his 
nonsense to me, as if I was one to understand it—and all because I’m 
rather pretty!” said Millicent, with disgust. “It is enough to make 
one sick. I wonder I don’t hate them or despise them—they are such 
fools!” 

“ Millicent, you are out of temper,” said Mrs. Tracy. “I wish you 
would not talk in that way. If anybody were to hear you—” 

“T wish they could all hear me,” said Millicent, growing fiercer. 
“ Let’s go and gamble at Homburg, mamma. [I think I should like it. 
I think I should be lucky. Dol care for a stupid man to come and 
mumble over my hands? Bah!” cried Millicent, looking at her own 
white, rose-tipped fingers, which Ben Renton, in his passion, had 
kissed. She looked at them with a certain disgust; but it was not 
Ben who disgusted her. Perhaps in that sudden fit of sullenness and 
temper she was nearer the purer world than ever she had been before 
in her life. Other men would kiss those hands—other voices would 
tell that same tale in her ear—while she sat and smiled and considered 
whether the suitor was rich enough, and, 0 Heaven! why was it all? 
Because she was rather pretty, and had no heart nor womanly soul in 
her—and because they were such fools ! 

Something like this Millicent thought as she sat with her elbows 
on the table, leaning her head in her hands. It was not that any im- 
pulse in favor of her “sex” moved her altogether unintellectual, un- 
speculative being. She did not care a straw for the sex. Women 
were not perhaps “such fools” as men in this particular way. Be- 
yond that she had never thought on the subject. ‘“ How nice it would 
be to have money of one’s own!” she said; “how nice it would be to 
win it over a table with no trouble—and have all the excitement into 
the bargain! And if one lost, one could always begin again ; whereas 
with men—I don’t believe I shall ever marry well,” she said, sudden- 
ly. “If I marry at all, it will be some adventurer who will take us 
in. Now, mamma, you’ll remember what I say; I feel sure of it in 
my heart.” 

“T never saw you in such a dreadful temper,” said her mother. 
“Ts it my fault that you go on at me? But I know what is the rea- 
son. You are in love with this fellow that has not a penny. I knew 
how it would be.” 

“Tn love with him!” said Millicent. “I wonder if I am in love 
with him? If I were, I could not think him such a fool. Poor fel- 
low! he’s gone and robbed himself to send you to the baths, and you 
don’t want the baths any more than he does. He ought to marry 
Mary Westbury and settle down, and get back his money. Most 
likely he would get back his money if he married Mary. And yet I 
think I should hate her, too; but that would be for the sake of the 
Manor, and not for Ben, I had set my heart on the Manor and that 
lovely house in Berkeley Square. Oh, don’t speak to me! It’s too 
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bad! Ican’t bear it!” cried Millicent, suddenly hiding her face in 
her hands. 

Thus confused, not knowing what was in her own mind, Millicent 
Tracy ran on, driving her mother wild. She did not know what she 
meant any more than Mrs. Tracy did. Acute disappointment, a kind 
of reverence and admiration of Ben, mixed strongly with a worldling’s 
unfeigned astonishment and contempt at his simplicity, were in her 
mind, and there were other things besides. Regrets, not only for the 
house in Berkeley Square, but for the lost opportunity of perhaps 
catching at a different kind of life—longings quite undefined and in- 
articulate for something better—self-disgust, self-pity—all of which 
took form somehow in this bitter outburst of “ temper,” and supreme, 
unspeakable discontent. Was she, after all, “in love” with Ben? 
But how could Millicent answer that question, not knowing what love 
was? Sometimes she was seized with a sort of passionate kindness 
for him, gratitude for his-devotion, always mingled with half contempt, 
half pity. In short, she did not know what was in her vaguely strug- 
gling for the mastery. Principles which, perhaps, if good influence 
had been possible—if—poor hypothesis, that hangs about the road to 
ruin! And yet, who knows what tears the angels may weep over 
those blind strugglings of the human soul toward something better, or 
of what account they may be in the eyes of One kinder than all 
angels? Who knows what the agitation means, what hopes rise with 
it, and in what blank sickening of soul and darkening of the world it 
comes to an end ? 

Mrs. Tracy frankly had no idea what her daughter could mean. 
She concluded she was tired, and had got worried over her packing, 
and perhaps was sorry to lose her lover—for her mother was less 
stoical than the daughter, and prized a lover quand méme. So the 
natural thing to do was to get her to bed, and give her some more 
wine and water, and finish the work herself. “I will do that box for 
you,” she said; “and remember, Millicent, you must be up early. 
You want more sleep than I do.” She was up half the night herself, 
but did not mind it. It was a new campaign, and great thoughts were 
in the mother’s mind. Thus the two prepared themselves to set out 
to spend poor Ben Renton’s hundred pounds. He, too, slept little 
that night. When they got to the railway in the morning, he was 
there, pale and feverish for want of sleep, and for excess of love and 
misery and hope. “I am going to work for you,” he whispered, as 
he put Millicent into the carriage, with that look of anguish and pas- 
sion and appropriation, which made her somehow despise herself. 
His Millicent he called her once more, kissing her hand in open day, 
in sight of all the world. Oh, how could he be sucha fool! And 
yet— 

Thus Millicent Tracy passed away for the moment out of Ben’s 
life; and he turned and walked from London Bridge all through the 
City in the cordial air of the May morning—walked albthe way, to be 
alone and think of her in that crowd of London, before he should be- 
gin to work and win her, with a hundred sweet pangs and stings of hope 
and suffering in his foolish heart. 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XIII.—PREPARATIONS. 


Everyzopy who has ever passed by that passage of life’s poignant 
yet ordinary way, knows what a reaction there is when the one is 
gone who has thus oecupied the first place in the thoughts of a man 
—or woman either, for that matter. The moment she—or he—is 
gone, what a sudden quickening of energy, what a rush of all the 
faculties at the suspended work—suspended for the sake of that 
engrossing presence! It had been natural to delay and muse the day 
before, recalling what sweet moments there might be in the past, 
imagining what might be in the future; but now, when all is over, 
with what an impulse the man works at his occupation, to fill the 
void, to hasten, if he could, the very movement of the earth, till the 
time of meeting again! Ben had a double motive at this crisis of 
his history ; for the first time in his life he had actual work in hand, 
and the positive prick of necessity to drive him to it; and at the 
same time the hope of making—of winning—what ?—his fortune 
—Millicent—a position in the world—all out of the chance that 
had fallen into his hands, of becoming assistant to an engineer on 
some little bit of American railway—a profession of which he knew 
nothing! Knowledge, or skill, did not seem to him at this moment to 
count for much. It was a beginning a man wanted—given that 





beginning, and what had he to do but follow it to the ultimate success 
which must come? It was in itself a foolish idea, common to the 
novice in every department; but, perhaps, in Ben’s case it was less 
foolish than in that of most men, for it was his nature to hold by 
any thing he took up desperately, until success of one kind or another 
rewarded him. He was intense in every thing, taking what happened 
to him not lightly, but very seriously—and such men are not apt to 
fail. 

It was still early, when, fresh from his long walk, and with his 
faculties all cleared up and awakened by the withdrawal of the pres- 
ence which had absorbed him, he went to Hillyard’s rooms to break- 
fast, as his friend had invited him to do. It was in one of those dingy 
parlors in Jermyn Street, which, to so many young men, are radiant 
with that freedom from domestic restraints, and privilege of having 
things their own way, which makes the long, unlovely street into a 
succession of palaces. Hillyard was sitting, in his dressing-gown, over 
the same papers which he had carried to the club the night before. 
He was not less eager, not less excited than Ben—or, indeed, it would 
be safe to say he was more excited. It was the end only Ben was 
looking at; but the means, with which he was so much better ac- 
quainted than his assistant was—the work itself, with its difficulties 
and obstacles—had inflamed the mind of the adventurer. Of course, 
there would be a great many difficulties—there would be schemes to 
lead the line, one way or another, through this man’s grounds or that 
man’s, by this village or away from that; and Hillyard felt, with a 
little thrill of delight, that he was the man who could solve all these dif- 
ficulties. It was not a work of the first importance, and yet he had 
never had such an opening before. He was to be chief engineer, and 
have every thing in his hands. It was to an American, who had 
travelled home part of the way with him from Australia, that he owed 
this preferment, and the new chance was as precious to Hillyard 
as to Ben, though not perhaps of so much supposed importance in his 
life. 

“T will run down and see my mother before I go,” he said; “and 
I suppose, so will you; but we must meet at Liverpool on the Ist, and 
go out in the Africa. If I do not keep the ball in my hands now 
I have got the thread! Ben, you will think it strange when I say it, 
but it is this I have been trying for all my life.” 

“T don’t think it the least strange,” said Ben; “‘ though, if I were 
to say it was the same thing with myself—” 

“Oh, you!” said Hillyard, “ you have not been so many weeks on 
the world as I have been years; and, besides, you don’t know what 
awaits you at the end of your probation. The money must come to 
some one—and, even if it were divided among the three of you, your 
share would be more than enough to make a man happy—whereas, 
for me it’s the only chance in life.” 

“T wonder what made you think of me?” said Ben, simply. “It 
was very good of you. I was at the end of my resources and my hopes 
when I came out last night.” 

Hillyard looked at him keenly, and, in spite of himself, a little 
color rose to Ben’s face. “It was kind of you to think of me,” he 
added, hastily. “I do not know—had it been me—” 

“ That you would have been so forgiving ?” said his friend ; “ but 
I had done you no injury, Ben—unless in taking you there. I suppose 
I must not ask what you have been doing with yourself all this time, 
nor what they are to you now, these—ladies ?” 

“The railway is a safer subject,” said Ben, clearing up his coun- 
tenance with an effort; and then he added, after a little pause, “ Mrs. 
Tracy and her daughter have just gone off to one of the German 
baths.” 

Hillyard eyed his companion with a curious look, restraining with 
difficulty the whistle of wonder which rose to his lips. He, much- 
experienced man, had seen through the mother and daughter at a 
glance ; though, to be sure, he had been preinstructed by his acquaint- 
ance with Fitzgerald Tracy. He could not understand how it was that 
they had allowed Ben to slip through their fingers. “If he had but a 
third he would still be a prize,” he said to himself, casting a rapid en- 
gineering glance, as it were, along the line of his friend’s life, and 
jumping over the intervening seven years; “it was strange they 
should have let him go;” but the news of their departure explained 
how it was that he found Ben so disengaged, so ready to enter into 
his plans ; and, curious as he was, he could go no further. A certain 
preoccupation that came into the young man’s eyes, a wavering breath 
of color on his face, and, at the same time, a strain of the lines about 
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his mouth, his lips shutting, as it were, upon his secret, warned Hill- 
yard off the unprofitable inquiry. He went back to the paper on the 
table, and to describe the new life they would lead—the voyage—all 
the novel circumstances before them. He was himself so much of an 
adventurer, that the sudden change of scene from St. James’s to Ohio 
excited him, and gave a zest to his good fortune. But, curiously 
enough, this did not tell on Ben. His interest was in the work, and 
nothing else—the work as a means to his end. The small excitement 
of the journey, or the New World, which he was about to enter, Ben 
at this moment of exultation contemplated almost with contempt. 
After all, crossing the 
Atlantic, except in the 





which must be provided for somehow. His face lengthened percepti- 
bly, as Hillyard perceived, when he heard of them, and he was for 
some minutes lost in thought. “‘ Considering how to raise the money,” 
his friend thought, but did not offer any help, wisely considering that 
Ben had friends much more able to help him than he, Hillyard, was. 
Perhaps he was rather pleased, on the whole, that the new-born 
professional zeal of his companion should receive a check in the bud. 
Ben went away very thoughtful with those lists in his pocket, and 
not very much more than his uncle’s ten pounds to rely upon, but 
very resolute not to be damped in his ardor. It gave him-plenty to 

think of for the rest 

of that day; a day 








mere point of duration, 
was little more than } 
crossing the Channel ; 
and that, naturally, he 
would do without even 
thinking of it. And 
what was America to 
him? Not even the 
difficulty of a new lan- 
guage to contend with. 
He was not moved by 
that; at least, not now. 
What did excite him 
was the new profession 
he was going to enter; 
the necessity of know- 
ing it and mastering 
the tool which was to 
carve out his fortune 
—a necessity which 
Hillyard, to tell the 
truth, had not real- 
ized 

“T know all that is 
necessary for both of 
us,” he said, with a 
laugh. “ As for you, 
of course I consider it 
only a momentary oc- 
cupation that will fill 
up your time while you 
are waiting. I should 
never have thought of 
offering it as more than 
that.” 

“Tam not waiting,” 
said Ben—“I am be- 
ginning. Do you think 
I am going to build 
my expectations now 
upon my father’s will, 
whatever it may be? 
How can I tell what it 
may be? Perhaps I 
am going about the 
very best way to disin- 
herit myself complete- 
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concern. I mean to Ben Renton and Captain Ormerod.—Chapter XI. 
work my own way. 


And if you can teach me enough to make me of real use—” 

“ Pll see to that,” said Hillyard, with a cordial grasp of his hand. 
But, nevertheless, the chief engineer was not quite so sure that he 
liked it as well on this ground. What he wanted had been a gentle- 
man-assistant, whom to guide as he pleased, and of whom to boast a 
little, “ A fellow with I don’t know how many thousands a year to fall 
back upon.” He had rather intended to dazzle his American ac- 
quaintances with Ben; but a man who meant to learn his trade, and 
practise it, might turn out rather a stumbling-block, and come in his 
master’s way. 

However, all was settled ere they parted, and Ben supplied with 
lists of books and instruments, and various unthought-of necessigies, 
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ford Street had a gloom 
upon it as of the very 
grave, when in the 
evening he went back. 

They were to sail 
in the Africa on the 
Ist of June, so that 
he had but ten days 
for all his preparations. 
Ruminating had quick, 
ened Ben’s powers, and 
his return to the real- 
ities of practical life, 
and to reasonable 
hopes and prospects, 
made the business of 
providing for his new 
wants less appalling 
than had been that first 
tragical symptom of 
destitution, Mrs. 
Brown’s little _ bill. 
There was no despair 
in the business now, 
but hope, and all the 
possibilities of active 
life. He had never 
been addicted to orna- 
ment, but yet had a 
little store of bijouterie 
which was of some val- 
ue ; and, being no lon- 
ger ashamed of his 
needs, he had the heart 
to go back to Messrs. 
Christie’s, to inquire 
after his buhl and 
china, and drive a final 
bargain. The result 
of all these proceed- 
ings was, that Ben 
found himself with 
enough to stock him- 
self with instruments 
and books for the pro- 
fession he had taken 
up so hastily, substituting them for the pretty toys which had been the 
luxuries of his youth. To be sure, his Sevres and his cabinets went 
for half, or less than half, their value; but of what value were such 
dainty articles to him at this point of his career ? and, as the natural 
spring of feeling came back, no doubt his new theodolite awakened a 
little pleasure in Ben’s mind, which was still young, and could not but 
respond to the pleasant thrill of novelty in the long-run. The very 
possession of the implements of a trade brought him nearer to prac- 
tical work. He began to think such work was worth doing, after all, 
for its own sake—primitive work—making roads, building bridges— 
the first necessities of man. Had it not been the hackneyed iron way 
—the railroad, on which we have all heard so many big words wasted, 
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that its wonders have become a vulgar brag—Ben might actually have 
been seized with a young man’s passion for his work, and thought it 
superior to every other occupation under the sun. As it was, it 
loosed his lips, and restored him to the common intercourse of men. 
“Tam going to make a railway in America,” he said to the friends 
whom he no longer avoided at his club, and it was regarded as a very 
good joke among them. Some of them delivered a decided opinion— 
by Jove—that it was a capital idea. And the announcement of Ben 
Renton thus taking to work, after having been under a cloud, was like 
a brisk breeze blowing through the languid gossiping community for 
one evening at least. He was able himself to see the humor of it, 
and discuss the subject freely within a few days. He had touched the 
earth, like the giant in the story, and got new vigor. He was even 
able to go home—to that house which, in his first disgust, he had felt 
as if he never could enter again. He had found an independent 
standing apart from the past, in which he belonged to his family, and 
was now no more the embittered, disappointed, ruined heir of Renton, 
but a man erect in the world by himself, and with a work and life of 


his own. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FIRST CASE. 





COULD not help admiring the “ Doctor.” He was one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw—tall, compact, clear-cut, with a mild and 
amiable face, and a perfect dresser ; always looking as though he had— 
to use a very original phrase—just stepped out of a bandbox. He sat 
with his legs under my mahogany, or black oak, and sipped Amontil- 
lado, and ate broiled woodcock, precisely as though they were his daily 
fare. The doctor would not, perhaps, have been considered exactly 
the associate for a man in my position, the head of a first-class com- 
mercial house—barring all egotism—but I would have defied any one, 
by his looks, to have named his profession. 

In two words, the doctor was a professional detective, and, in the 
line of his business, had just done me a service which the amount of 
money I had given him did not pay for, and I had extended the civil- 
ity of an invitation to dinner, at my own house, for several reasons, 
one being that I thought him a quiet and entertaining gentleman, and 
another, that he had, by his penetration ‘and good management, un- 
ravelled a matter that had troubled me very seriously for some weeks— 
not so much by the loss of money involved, as from the fear lest the 
discovery should inculpate some of my confidential employés in 
the counting-house, not one of whom, when the affair first occurred, 
could I look on with suspicion, or think of as guilty, without a feel- 
ing of intense pain, all of them having been many years with me, 
and endeared by faithful service. Before I go on with my main 
narrative, perhaps it would be well to tell how I came to employ the 
doctor on my own behalf. Although having no connection with the 
tale, it will show how wise heads—as they think themselves—can be 
bothered with a simple thing when unused to the business. 

From the day that I first came into our house, as a partner, I have 
always attended to the cash and banking business myself, all moneys, 
checks, drafts, etc., passing through my hands or accounted for to me. 
In three-and-twenty years’ experience, I never had an error but which, 
on careful revision, could be rectified, nor had any moneys ever been 
lost or stolen. 

You may judge, therefore, of my surprise when, one day—it had 
been a very heavy cash day—on making up my account, I found my- 
self two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven dollars short. There 
was no such amount entered in any way that I could possibly have 
made an error in, and nothing in all my transactions upon which to base 
my deficit. I had but one place in which to put my money during the 
day, and that was in a drawer of my desk, a solid, old-fashioned struc- 
ture, attached to the building, and put up when the office was built, 
forty years before. Had the desk been one of the modern, flimsy af- 
fairs, I might have thought that somebody could have spirited the 
money out in some way, but even the idea of a false key did not har- 
monize with the old-fashioned lock and solid wood. I always locked 
the drawer, and carried the key in my pocket, and was rarely out of 
the office during the day, except half an hour for lunch, and then there 
were never fewer than three or four persons in the same room. At 
night, I invariably removed every dollar to the safe, so that any appro- 
priation of funds must be made in the daytime. 





This was the state of the case the day that I was two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-seven dollars short. I went through every 
pocket and available place on my person, though I knew that I never 
put any money about me, and then closed my account with the deficit, 
making up my mind not to speak of it that day, but to consider it until 
the morrow, before I asked advice. The morrow came, and, utterly 
discomposed, I admitted to myself my inability to straighten it, 
and called in for advice Mr. Conway, our old and confidential book- 
keeper, in whose judgment I had great reliance. Mr. Conway did 
not, like the famous Dutch squire, weigh the two accounts, and 
give judgment in favor of the heaviest, but he did almost as well. He 
footed up the column of figures three or four times, counted my cash- 
balance as often, looked at me over his spectacles, and told me the ac- 
count was wrong—two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
short. That’s all the satisfaction there was from Mr. Conway. After 
this, pledging him to secrecy, I thought it better to consult nobody 
else, but watchfully wait events, charging the amount, as I was bound 
to do, to myself personally. 

How much, for days, this matter troubled me, I cannot relate ; but, 
like all things else, after two weeks had gone by, and no elucidation 
had come to me, it began to wear away, when one day I was amazed 
and horrified to find another deficit of nine hundred and eighty-four 
dollars. This time, I remembered some of the very missing bills, and 
knew that they had been taken from my drawer, and yet I had not 
left the key in it one moment while I was absent from the room, and 
all day there had been present at least two persons besides myself; and 
there had been also people coming and going all the time, but these 
were separated from me and the clerks by a railing, so that it was 
impossible for any person calling on business to approach nearer to 
my desk than fifteen feet. This time, I consulted with my partners, 
and, after numerous theories—all of which fell to the ground—we 
concluded to call in the aid of some reputed, able, detective officer ; 
and, having applied in the proper quarter for such a person, we 
were recommended to Mr. Peter Schlidorg, a gentleman, who, by the 
wink he gave me after I had told him the whole story, and the asser- 
tion that, “ We'll fix this job up in half an hour,” convinced me 
that he would achieve nothing. Mr. Schlidorg commenced his oper- 
ations by glowering upon my employés, one by one, and looking into 
my money-drawer, and handling the money lovingly, so that I some- 
what feared that he meant to confiscate it as part of the evidence ; 
and ended by settling upon poor old Conway, who, he mysteriously 
informed me, was the guilty man, but could give me no reason for 
it save that Mr. Conway could not look him in the eye; for which I 
did not blame Conway, for a more rascally, unpleasant eye I never 
beheld in mortal man. I had some trouble in getting rid of Mr. 
Schlidorg, which was only accomplished by bribing him off, and sub- 
mitting to his hints that there must be something wrong in myself, in- 
asmuch as I was not willing that the investigation should proceed. 

I then thought I would play my own detective, and, having put my 
money in the drawer, as I always did, watched the movements of every 
one with the closest circumspection, although appearing not so careful 
as usual. Before going to lunch, each day, I counted the money, and 
again when I returned ; but no result, until one day, on making up my 
daily accounts a little before three o’clock, I found myself one thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-two dollars short. I almost jumped in 
astonishment from my seat, for the abstraction must have occurred 
within three-quarters of an hour, and with myself in the room all the 
time. This was staggering and serious, and I at once lost faith in my- 
self. Here were four thousand four hundred and seventy-three dollars 
gone, and not the shadow of a clew. After another consultation with 
my partners, it flashed across my mind to hunt up one B——, who in his 
day had been celebrated as a detective, but of whom I had not heard for 
years, and, if he were still alive, to submit the matter to his judgment. 
The Directory gave me his address, and in an hour I was with him. 
B was interested, but he had retired from business ; rheuma- 
tism was the only thing he detected, and that to his sorrow. He, 
however, would recommend me to a gentleman who, if he would take 
the job, could unravel it, if it were to be unravelled by human 
skill, and he gave me a letter to the doctor, or Robert Blaisdell, M. D., 
as he strangely directed the envelope. Before I went to bed that’ 
night, I found Blaisdell, and not only engaged him, but, as I could 
see, interested him, and he agreed to meet me the next morning at 
the office, and so conduct himself that there would be no suspicion 
of his business. 
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He was there promptly, and opened matters in the hearing of the 
clerks by talking coffee, and proposing to sell a cargo of Rio to arrive. 
He never appeared to look at any of. my people, but, with his pencil, 
as he was supposed to be computing quantity and price, asked several 
questions, and in a few moments communicated to me his belief that 
the clerks were all right. That was a relief. I opened the drawer, 
freely handling the money, and giving him every opportunity to see its 
working. He was bothered. I saw that by his face. He asked me 
if the clerks could be sent out and we could be alone for half an hour. 
Yes, at lunch-time, in an hour, all would go but Mr. Conway, and I 
would contrive an errand for him. Blaisdell went away, and returned 
at that time, and we were alone. 

“ This thing is done by somebody outside of your clerks, sir, but 
by whom or how puzzles me. Let me examine that drawer,” said Blais- 
dell. “ Have you any mice about?” ; 

There had been a stray one seen once in a while. 

“ Because you know such things have been as mice using the soft 
paper of bank-notes to make their nests. No,” he continued, after 
close examination of the drawer—*“ no mice,” and he drew the drawer 
completely out, and peered back into the opening. “It seems to go 
chock up against the wall, and to fit too close for even a mouse to 
get in.” 

I examined, and found he was right; but ina moment I saw his 
face lighten up, though I could not see at what. Again he peered into 
the depth that the drawer was taken from, and slipped it back quietly 
to its place. Then he got up absently, took a survey of the room, 
looked out of the window, and, saying, “I will be back in a few min- 
utes,” walked into the street, and, returning in less than five, said : 

“You had better go on to-day the same as usual, and, after busi- 
ness-hours, I shall want to come in here, with a friend of mine, and 
be entirely alone with him for a couple of hours.” 

This, of course, I agreed to, and went on using my drawer the 
rest of the day, but all came right. At five o’clock I myself admitted 
Blaisdell and his friend, who looked to me like a locksmith, and left 
them. The next morning, at ten o’clock, Blaisdell handed me the 
key of my drawer, which I had left with him the night before, and, 
opening the drawer, said, pointing to a piece of white paper pasted in 
the bottom : 

“ You will please not disturb or touch that, but lay your money 
carefully uponit. I shall be in and out here every half hour or so, to 
see how the thing comes out.” 

“ How the thing comes out,” rather puzzled me, but, as I was in the 
doctor’s hands, I obeyed orders and said nothing. 

Blaisdell came in and out, and talked coffee closely and knowingly, 
and I had some trouble, once or twice, to persuade myself that I was only 
going through the motions, and not really buying a cargo of Rio of him. 
All was quiet, and my accounts right, Blaisdell declining to lunch with 
me, saying, in an off-hand way, that he would foot-up his freight-ac- 
counts, in my absence, if I would permit him to sit at my desk. In 
half an hour I was back, and the moment I entered saw a peculiar 
expression on Blaisdell’s face, an expression of intense listening. He 
did not get up from my chair, but put his finger on his lip. The 
office was perfectly silent, with the exception of the scratching of Con- 
way’s pen—he always would use quills—when, suddenly, there was a 
sharp noise and a struggling within my desk. Blaisdell jumped to 
his feet, excitedly, and called : 

“The key! Quick! quick! By George, we’ve got him!” 

I handed him the key in an instant, completely astounded, as was 
old Conway, for he tumbled right off his stool, and Blaisdell unlocked 
the drawer. It was not so easy to open it, for it took our combined 
strength. The first sight that met my eye, when that was done, was 
a human hand, which Blaisdell seized with a grip like a vice, and in 
an instant had a handcuff on it. I- saw, at a glance, it was a hand 
without a thumb, and, at the same time, heard Blaisdell say : 

“ Why, it’s Thumby! I thought he was up the river.” 

I was so dazed that I could hardly understand the thing, and stood 
looking like an idiot, while Blaisdell took up a heavy poker, clasped 
the other handcuff on it, and, placing it across the drawer, said, com- 
posedly : 

“There’s your man, sir—Thumby Dick, one of the most accom- 
plished burglars in this country. Shall we go round and see him ? ” 

We went round and saw him, and, the moment I laid eyes on 
his face, I recognized him as a man who had been several times to see 
me in reference to a schooner, with fruit, we expected from the West 





Indies, professing that he wished to buy all the pineapples. This was 
the greeting between the doctor and Thumby Dick : 

“This was a well-put-up job, Dick,” says the doctor; “ but it’s 
played.” 

“Tf I'd known you was on it, doc, I'd ’av struck the heap, and 
gone.” 

“ Yes,” scratching his chin ; “ but you didn’t want to kill the goose 
that laid the golden eggs, eh?” 

“ Come, take us out of this, doc ; I’ve got nothing to say.” 

And so Mr. Thumby Dick was taken out, and accommodated with 
his bracelets on the same side of the house, and told us the whole 
story. He had noticed the money-drawer when he first came to see 
me, his intention at that time being to tap the safe some pleasant 
evening. He knew the next building well; it was a small drinking- 
place in front, with a back room, and offices up-stairs. This back 
room he managed to hire, and with the nice eye of a mechanic—for 
the job showed skill+through the wall he went, right behind my desk. 
At night he had skilfully removed the rear of my money-drawer, and 
refitted it with four wooden pegs (which was Blaisdell’s first clew, as 
he was examining the drawer), and so could noiselessly help himself 
during the day; for, even though I might open the drawer when he 
was in the act, I could not have detected him, unless I bent down 
and looked back to see the rear part out. Blaisdell and his friend, 
the locksmith-looking man, had skilfully fitted a spring-trap at the 
bottom of the drawer, under the white paper, so that the crowding 
of the hand, in the act of grasping the money, sprung the trap, and 
took Mr. Thumby prisoner—a mishap that he is now expiating at his 
old residence on the Hudson. 

And this is the way I came to be dining with the doctor, all of 
which has nothing to do with my story. 

So now, after telling (egotistically putting myself first) the affair 
of the money-drawer, I will let the doctor talk : 

“ Yes, sir; that’s true—we do have odd things occur in our line. 
It has always been my rule not to work in a case with any one else. 
I did not begin so; but I had so many mishaps through stupid people, 
who thought themselves smart, that I concluded I would rather take 
the chances of working every thing out by myself. You can make 
some count on a knave; but a fool—you never know where to have 
him.” 

,* And how did you conte to enter upon this business ?” I queried. 

“ Ah! that was rather curious in itself. It arose from an acci- 
dent, and, if you would like to hear it, I will tell you.” 

“ Of course, I would,” and, passing him the sherry, settled myself 
into a listening condition. 

“Twelve years ago, I was in Boston. I had just graduated, and 
was endeavoring, in my effort to establish a practice, to see how near a 
man could come to starvation, and still keep alive. I had got as far 
away from home as possible, because I did not want any of my own 
people to see or know of my struggles, being content to fight patiently 
on until I had made a success, and then let them know how I had 
made it. 

“T had but one relative, I may say only one friend, in all Bos- 
ton ; and that was Charley Drake. Charley was my cousin, and a clerk 
in a drug-store—a retail store—where he had plenty of close work, 
and very small pay. For him there was no such thing as rest. He 
slept in the store, and was liable to be called at any hour of the night, 
to make up a prescription, or retail a dose of castor-oil. This may 
seem a trifle to some; but, to a man who has been going through the 
petty drudgery of a retail store from six in the morning until eleven 
at night, it is no small matter to be waked from his first sleep to mix 
and pound, and spread, and tie up a prescription—a task that requires 
quietness of head and repose of body. 

“ One morning, quite early, I stopped in his store, as it was my al- 
most daily habit to do, to get some small matter I wanted. The pro- 
prietor came out, with a look of anxiety on his face, and greeted me 
with— 

“Did you know that Charley is in trouble ?’ 

“Trouble? No,’ I said. ‘ What trouble?’ 

“* A wrong prescription he put up has killed a woman. 
he’d killed himself, before it had happened in my shop. 
ruin me.’ 

“T looked contemptuously on the fellow, who only thought of his 
shop and his pocket, and made further inquiries. 

“ «Oh, it happened last night, about shutting-up time. The woman 
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died within an hour; and Charley is under arrest, awaiting the ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury.’ 

“T felt an utter disgust for this fellow ; but I thought I would give 
him a parting shot before I left him. So I said: 

“But why don’t they arrest you? They must look to you as 
principal.’ 

“Tt was almost amusing to see his expression of fright. 

“¢ Arrest me ? What had I got to do with it? Why, I wasn’t even 
in the store when it occurred.’ 

“ No—the sneak—he was asleep in his -bed, while he put all the 
work and responsibility off on poor Charley. However, I contented 
myself with asking a few questions as to who the person was that had 
died, and when Charley had been arrested ; and then I started to see 
him. I found him, in a very little time, in the custody of one of the 
coroner’s officers, awaiting the holding of the inquest, which would 
come off in an hour. ~ As a matter of course, Charley was in intense 
mental agony, and it was only with difficulty I could get him to speak 
to the point. His mind wandered, and he was in a high fever. I got 
hold of his hand, and tried to calm him. 

“ “Now, my boy,’ I said, ‘ this is no time for despairing. You must 
pluck up courage, and look the thing squarely in the face. All is not 
lost, as long as life is left. Tell me the whole story.’ 

“Well, it was about one o’clock, this morning, and I was waked 
out of a sound sleep to put up a prescription, and I put it up wrong. 
I was so sleepy, and had been so tired, when I went to bed! Oh, poor 
Nellie! What will she say to this ?’ 

“*No matter about Nellie now,’ I answered ; ‘if she’s the little 
woman I think she is, she’ll bear it nobly, and, no matter what the re- 
sult, she won't think less of you. Now, then, what was the nature of 
your mistake ?’ 

“Oh, dear Cousin Rob, a very bad one! I put in three grains of 
atropia for three grains of assafcetida, and you know that one-sixth 
of a grain of atropia is a large dose. I knew it was a strange pre- 
scription ; but, as it came from Dr. Barton Brewster, who knows 
what he’s about, and is a regular customer of our shop, I put it 
up, and gave it to the messenger. I was so glad to get to bed 
again, that I didn’t think about any thing until about half an hour 
afterward, when the doctor himself waked me up, and asked to see 
the prescription. I hadn’t put it in the book yet, so I handed it to 
him. He took it to the night-lamp, read it, and handed it back, say- 
ing, very harshly : 

“« Young man, just read that prescription again.” 

““*T did as he bade me, thoroughly awake by this time, and, to my 
horror, read three grains of assafcetida, instead of three grains of 
atropia. ; 

“*Dr. Brewster looked fiercely at me for a moment, and went off, 
leaving me with the prescription in my hand, and saying: “ You’ve 
killed a woman by your carelessness ; you'll have to settle it with the 
coroner in the morning.” ’ 

“Well; and they arrested you this morning ?’ 

“*Yes; about seven o’clock. The officer says it was good in Dr. 
Brewster not to give information against me until after daylight, since 
I might have got away in the mean time, if I had been of a mind to 
do so; which, no doubt, was the doctor’s idea. But, bless you, Cous- 
in. Rob! I didn’t think of running away. I couldn’t run away, if 
it was only for Nellie’s sake.’ 

“ Nellie was a dear little girl, to whom Charley had been engaged 
for a year or two, and was likely to be for a few years more, as 
he was waiting, until he could get into business for himself, to marry her. 

“T cast over the whole thing in my mind, and the first idea which 
struck me was, that Charley ought to have a lawyer present to watch 
the proceedings, and see that he had at least legal rights, where all 
would be prejudiced against him. No sooner thought, than I remem- 
bered that I had been able to do considerable professional service in 
the family of a young lawyer by the name of Sanford; in fact, I had 
been fortunate enough to snatch a favorite child of his almost out of the 
gripe of death. Sanford was, like myself, unable to make both ends 
meet, and, in telling me his inability to pay me then, hoped that I, 
or some of my friends, would endeavor to make professional use of 
him. This was just the time, and, before the inquest opened, I had 
Sanford on the spot, anxious to be of use. 

“The evidence was very simple: The deceased boarded in the 
house where she died. Was a young girl, about nineteen. Had no 





but her physician, Dr. Brewster. She had not been very well for a 
day or two, and Dr. Brewster had prescribed, late the night before, 
and sent a boy to Marcelin’s drug-store for prescription. Prescription- 
book produced by Marcelin, the proprietor of drug-store. Prescription 


read : 
“*R. Hydrarg. chloromite, 


Ext. rhei 4 } scruple, 
Assafcet. gr. iii, 
Pillules vi.’ 

“It was written with a hard lead-pencil, on an ordinary bit of 
white, unruled writing-paper. 

“Then came Brewster’s evidence. He identified the prescription. 
When he found there was something wrong with Miss Selby, the de- 
ceased, he went to Marcelin’s, and saw Drake, who admitted to having 
put three grains of atropia in the prescription, instead of the same 
quantity of assafcetida. 

“ Then came medical evidence as to the effects of atropia, and the 
amount that should be given in a dose which made haif a grain to 
each pill, when one-sixth of a grain should be enough. 

“It all looked very bad for poor Charley, and I saw plainly that, 
in the present state of the case, Sanford could not help him any. There 
was only one question he asked Dr. Brewster, which seemed rather to 
bother the doctor, and was suggestive to me. 

“* Doctor,’ he said, ‘how was it that, when you suspected some- 
thing wrong with Miss Selby, you left her for nearly half an hour with 
the ignorant people of this house, and went yourself down to Marce- 
lin’s, instead of trying something to relieve the deceased, and sending 
a messenger to Marcelin’s ?’ 

“Dr. Brewster said he wanted to be personally satisfied. 

“* And how was it, doctor, that, when you were personally satis- 
fied, you contented yourself with using only simple remedies, such as 
sulphate of zinc, and did not call in other aid until Miss Selby was past 
all hope ?’ 

“Dr. Brewster answered that he had acted to the best of his 
judgment, and he was not responsible to anybody, even if he had 
erred, which he did not. And so closed the inquest, and@ Charley was 
committed to stand his trial for manslaughter, his bail having been 
placed at ten thousand dollars. Of eourse, bail was impossible, and 
Charlie went to prison, cheered into a little hope by Sanford and 
myself, but still nearly heart-broken. There either little Nellie Wil- 
son, Sanford, or myself, visited him daily, and did our best to cheer 
him; but the prospect was dark, and the State Prison loomed up 
before. The day of his trial was approaching, and there was not a 
bit of evidence to submit in defence, save good character, and recom- 
mendations from former employers and from Marcelin, all of which 
was poor hope. 

“One day business led me past the house where Miss Selby had 
died, and I do not know what induced the idea, but I thought I would 
go in. The only idea I had, in fact, was to see the messenger who 
took the prescription, and talk with him, though I knew him to be 
only an ignorant boy. I saw the landlady—it was a boarding-house— 
who was a kind, motherly sort of a woman, and, after a little gossip 
with her, I got her interested in Charley’s case, as an orphan, and 
without a friend in the world but myself. Then I found that the old 
lady was troubled with a dyspeptic pain, which I undertook to cure, 
sending out for medicine on the spot, without letting it cost her any thing, 
and finally won upon Mrs. Bramble so, that, as I was going away, she 
said: ‘Now, doctor, why don’t ye come and take my little front 
reception-room, and put up a sign here? There ain’t no doctor any- 
whars around this neighborhood, and I'll board ye very cheap, jist to 
have ye in the house on ’casion.’ 

“T Jaughed at the old lady’s proposition, and told her that I would 
think it over by next day; I did so, and saw that Mrs. Bramble’s 
house was much superior in appearance and location to the one 
I inhabited. The result was, I struck a bargain with the old 
lady, and moved immediately to her domicile. I hadn’t been there 
three days, when, one morning, Mrs. Bramble, who was véry fond of 
gossiping in my room, said: ‘Doctor, I can’t help thinking all the 
time about that poor gal that was pisened up-stairs. I haven’t had that 
room opened since the morning after she died. Seems to me as if’t 
might be haunted.’ 

“* Yes!’ I responded. 

“<«There war something strange, too, about her; and that doctor- 


relatives, and only one or two friends, in Boston. Nobody visited her | man that came to see her so much.’ 
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“* Yes!’ I said again, pricking up my ears, and looking inquiringly 
at her. 

“Thar was so much sneakistg in and out, and coming at all kinds 
of queer times ; and then they’d quarl, and, when he went away, she’d 
fret and cry so, that she’d be e’en a’most sick.’ 

“* Hallo!’ I said to myself, ‘here’s a new shape to this matter.’ 
And then I said to Mrs. Bramble, ‘Where did Miss Selby come 
from ?’ 

“* Well, that’s the strangest thing of all, doctor. 
tell where she came from; and the most that she ever dropped was, 
that she was from New Hampshire; but then her name never was 
Selby in this world.’ 

“* How do you know that, Mrs. Bramble ?’ 

“ * Because every bit of her underclothes had another name rubbed 
out on ’em; and one day there came a man here, and asked for Miss 
Goodwin, and, when he was told that no sich person lived here, he in- 
sisted, and said he’d seed her come in here. Then, when this was 
talked of at tea-table, before Miss Selby, she got dreadful excited 
about it, though nobody said a word about her being the one that just 
come in before the man asked for Miss Goodwin.’ 

“ The old lady was making some revelations here that stirred my 
curiosity ; but I could not see how they could help Charley’s case, 
except that, if there was any thing mysterious between the dead wo- 
man and the doctor, I might sift it out, and use it to soften his evi- 
dence against Charley, or, perhaps, force his interest to help the poor 
boy. ‘All’s fair in love and war,’ and so I took hold of the slender 
clew to trace out who Miss Selby, or Goodwin, might be. The last, 
I thought, was the true name, and, although it seemed absurd to enter 
upon the search, in such a way, I concluded to write to every post- 
master in New Hampshire. I framed a letter, saying that there 
was something of great importance pending to a family by the name 
of Goodwin, somewhere in that State, and requested each postmaster, 
if the name existed in his locality, to please to send me a list of mem- 
bers of the family, present and absent, especially the latter, and that, 
if the necessary information proved to be elicited through him, he 
should be well rewarded. 

“This letter brought eleven responses, one of which was from a 
member of the Goodwin family, into whose hands the postmaster of 
the town of M had put my letter. I had no sooner read this let- 
ter of Mrs. Sarah Goodwin, than I cried ‘Eureka!’ The very tone of 
it showed a mother seeking for her lost child, from the expression she 
put upon my asking for the names of the absent. She sought a 
daughter who had left her a year before, and the description, which 
I read to Mrs. Bramble, was recognized in a moment. Of course, Mrs. 
Goodwin must be sent for. Her daughter’s effects were still in the 
locked-up room, and they troubled poor Mrs. Bramble almost as badly 
as if they had been a ghost. I therefore wrote to Mrs. Goodwin 
that, if she would come to Boston, I could give her intelligence of her 
lost daughter. It was a sad pilgrimage to bring the mother on, but it 
was better than to have her child lost, without track, forever. In a 
few days Mrs. Goodwin arrived, and, in my room, I told her the sad 
fate of her child, and pleaded with her to tell me all she knew of Brews- 
ter. She did not know Brewster, had never heard the name; but, 
after urgent pleading, confessed that her daughter had left home with 
a man named Selby, that she had written to her declaring that she was 
married to Selby, and this was the last she had heard of her. I de- 
scribed the appearance of Selby, and the mother recognized it in- 
stantly. It was that of Brewster. 

“ Light seemed breaking on this affair in a new way. Whatif this 
Brewster, who was a legitimately married man, had found himself 
hampered with Miss Goodwin, perhaps, illegally, married to her, and 
consequently had taken advantage of Charley’s mistake—for it was 
clear that he had discovered it in time to save her if he had tried, or 
at least that was the conclusion Sanford and I had come to! This, 
indeed, was the defence we had designed to offer on the trial, bringing 
in medical evidence to support it. What if this were so, and we could 
bring it against Brewster on the trial, or, better still, get him to ab- 
scond for fear of the revelation! ‘ All’s fair, etc.,’ as I said before. 

“Mrs. Goodwin went to the room of the poor, dead girl, which 
was opened for the first time since her death. There was no mistake. 
Every thing was recognized; and the poor, broken-hearted mother 
was in agony. I had sent for Sanford, and he had arrived, and was 
shown directly to the room. Mrs. Bramble took the mother away to 
comfort her, and the lawyer and I discussed the situation. In the 
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centre of the room was a table, one of those old-fashioned, wax-pol- 
ished, mahogany tables, seen only once in a while. On the farther 
side of this sat Sanford, between myself and the window. While I was 
talking I glanced at the table, and presently my eye rested upon some 
scratches. Why I noticed them, indistinct as they were, I cannot 
tell; but my eyes would not leave them until at last I bent down close, 
and saw that they were the marks made by the sharp point of a hard 
pencil, through thin paper, and the very marks made by Brewster’s 
prescription on the night of Miss Goodwin’s death. The wax-rubbed 
table had taken the impression plainly ; and there I read, while San- 
ford looked at me wonderingly, not only the prescription, now in the 
hands of the law, but the impression of another, almost identical, only 
substituting the word atropia for assafcetida. I was thunderstruck, and 
called Sanford round to my side of the table. He read it, and we looked 
in each other’s faces. The whole thing was as clear to me as day. 

“T called up Mrs. Bramble and Mrs. Goodwin, and both read the 
marks, Quick work should now be made of the whole thing. The 
room was closed, but not until I had made most accurate copies of 
both prescriptions. Sanford went to police head-quarters, and brought 
one of their principal men, while Mrs. Bramble, in her own name, sent 
off for Brewster to come directly to her on a matter of importance. 
He arrived just before Sanford’s return with the minister of the law, 
and seemed very much taken aback by meeting me, whom he remem- 
bered, at the inquest, as a friend of Charley’s. I said to him: ‘ Doc- 
tor, there are some matters connected with the death of that lady up- 
stairs, which I want cleared up, and I induced Mrs. Bramble to send 
for you, satisfied that you could enlighten me.’ 

“*Enlighten you!’ he sneered. ‘What have you to do with it at 
all ?’ 

“*Oh!’ I said, carelessly, ‘I have taken an interest in Miss Good- 
win’s death, as I have in Mr. Drake’s life.’ 

“ The name of Goodwin staggered him, and he turned livid. 

“ * Goodwin!’ he muttered, ‘I don’t know any Miss Goodwin.’ 

“Perhaps you would not know her mother,’ I said, as that lady 
entered the room, with Mrs. Bramble. Brewster staggered toward 
the window ; I jumped between him and it, for I thought he intended 
to throw himself out. 

“*¢ Perhaps, doctor, you don’t recognize these two prescriptions,’ 
I continued, showing the copies I had made. ‘Here is the one calling 
for atropia, which you exchanged for the other, when you called at the 
drug-store of Marcelin, and asked Drake to show you the original 
The very same, doctor.’ 

“* That’s a lie!’ he hissed; ‘I destroyed that.’ 

“Oh! did you? Well, you see it has come to life again. How- 
ever, I’m glad you've confessed that you tried to destroy it. And 
now, doctor, my advice to you is to make a clean breast of this thing, 
and throw yourself on my mercy.’ 

“ He caught at this like a cowardly wretch, and, as Sanford came 
in, he knew him, but did not know the man with him. He told the 
whole story. He had beguiled Miss Goodwin with marriage, which, 
of course, was bigamy, and was in daily dread of detection. He had 
plotted her death, and this plan had occurred to him the very evening 
of its execution. He knew the working of Marcelin’s store, and that, 
by changing the prescription, Charley could be made the victim, and 
himself exonerated. And then, as he finished, he said: 

“¢ And now, gentlemen, I have done; what do you intend to ‘do 
with me?’ 

“ ¢ Have you hanged,’ I said, calmly. 

“<Ts that your mercy I threw myself on?’ 

“¢That’s too much mercy for a villain like you.—There’s your 
man, officer. We'll go with you till we see him safe under lock. We 
don’t want to take any chances on that fellow.’ 

“ And that was my first case, and my first arrest. The next morn- 
ing I was sent for by the authorities, and coolly informed that 
Brewster had hanged himself the night before in his cell, so you see I 
only erred by pronouncing who should hang him. As to Charley, the 
district attorney arranged his business in a few hours, and he was a 
free man. Marcelin was very anxious to have him back; but I ob- 
tained for him a better place, in a larger store, with less work, more 
sleep, and larger pay. 

“As to myself, a few days afterward I was sent for by the presi- 
dent of the B—— Bank, who, having apologized for his strange pro- 
posal, told me that he had heard from Sanford the whole story of my 
amateur detective business, and he felt satisfied that if I would take in 
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hand the matter of the robbery of their bank—it had lost eighty thou- 
sand dollars some weeks before—which the regular detectives could do 
nothing with, he was satisfied I could make something out of it. At all 
events, on his recommendation, the board of directors had told him to 
offer me five hundred dollars to try, whether I succeeded or not, and 
fifteen per cent. on all the money I recovered, if I succeeded. I 
laughed at the idea, and listened. Five hundred dollars was a great 
deal of money to begin on. It would be a long time before I would 
get such a sum as a medical fee. I was interested in the story of the 
robbery, and I took the job professionally. Two months later I closed 
it up, having recovered seventy-two thousand dollars of the money, 
and received my fifteen per cent., ten thousand eight hundred dollars, 
less the five hundred dollars already paid. Out of this money I set 
Charley Drake up, elegantly, in business, and married him to Nellie ; 
and put Sanford in the way of getting up, sending him since a large 
practice. I’m done, sir; hope I havn’t bored you with the account 
of my first case ?” 





THE PAINTER’S FAMILY. 





IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 


Tromas Ospy stood before his easel, idealizing, while he copied a 
portrait of the unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh ; his children, seated at 
his feet, were enjoying a dish of sea-bass which their new friend, 
Maggie Graham, had sent in, when the rattle and tramp of an equi- 
page came up from the street. Joyful cries and hurrahs welcomed this 
unusual visit. Was it the lord-mayor or some important personage 
of the city coming to provide air and sunshine, of which these dark 
and miry streets had been bereft for the last five centuries? This 
tumult distracted the painter, who, laying down his brush, leaned his 
ear, and turning toward his eldest daughter sewing a few paces behind 
him: 

“Sarah, look and see what game’s astir; for such merry noises 
are rare down in this mud-hole, which our ediles decorate with the 
name of a street.” 

Sarah rose on the wing of a happy presentiment, and, opening the 
window : 

“Father, oh father! a four-horse coach has stopped at our door. 
There are outriders, servants on horseback; it is—” 

Here a shower of stars from the court and the theatre completed 
her announcement, and their landlady, opening the door unceremo- 
niously, ushered in “Madam Ellen” with her suite. 

“Mr. Osby,” said the actress, in her most engaging voice, and 
offering her hand, while she surined him in her eyes, “ will you favor 
a few artists of the stage, and, perhaps, some old acquaintances of 
yours, with an hour of your society ?” 

The poor man, spell-bound with surprise, bowed and stammered 
for a moment, until Maggie Graham, who had constituted herself mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, came to his aid. 

“Mr. Osby, madam is Madam Ellen Gwynn, the famous actress of 
the Royal Covent Garden Theatre, and—” 

The good fish-wife was perhaps about to add another royal title ; 
but Nelly, with her natural presence of mind, turned the enemy’s 
flank by completing the phrase with the names of her friends, whom 
she introduced as persons desirous of paying their homage to his 
talent. This gave Osby time to collect himself. Delicate praise, in- 
ferred rather than expressed, reanimates souls long benumbed in the 
grip of adversity ; it restores to imagination its fire, to character its 
dignity, to the intellect its resources, and to the heart its memories. 

“Madam,” replied the painter, “I now feel what I have lost in 
never seeing you upon the stage; but, at least, the public voice has 
not left me ignorant of your name, nor of your talent, nor of your 
triumphs. Of these gentlemen not one is unknown to me. I have 
often seen Messrs. Dryden and Otway at Covent Garden, when more 
prosperous times allowed me to frequent its Thespian precincts; and 
many a time these noblemen and I have dined together at the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s table. His friendship was an honor to us all, and with 
him fled the uncertain glory of my April day.” 

Nelly cast a glance of reproach upon her friends, the meaning 
of which could not escape the Earl of Pembroke, who, to exculpate 
himself from this responsibility of the prolonged neglect in which our 
painter had languished, asked : 





“Why, Mr. Osby, did you not address either Wallers or myself, 
when death deprived you of a patronage so necessary to your art, and 
so well due to your deserts? Be assured, sir, that we should have 
held it an honor to replace our mutual friend.” 

“ My lord, it becomes not the small to hold out their hands to the 
great; rather let those who occupy the social summits remember, if 
they will, the old adage, ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ ” 

“Mr. Osby,” interposed the Earl of Rochester, “ the two nobilities 
of birth and of intellect march abreast. Let Dryden and Otway bear 
witness of this. Far as we may, individually, fall short of that social 
ideal which is in every state the supreme reason of its aristocracy, we 
know that we cannot make luxury beautiful without the fine arts, or 
win the pardon of our privilege without sharing it with artists. Our 
patronage is, then, their right.” 

“This is a very pleasing fiction, my lord ; but you will allow me, 
because it is a fiction, not to trust init. True artists cannot fawn or 
flatter. When Fortune visits them, she finds a joyous greeting ; when 
Adversity knocks, they must open to her, and embrace this stern mis- 
tress with a stoic’s resignation or a Christian’s constancy.” 

“ Nelly’s eyes filled as, listening to this language, she saw the 
painter’s children dressed in the canvas of old pictures. “ Mr. Os- 
by,” said she, “I forbid the banns. You shall not be wedded to 
Miss-fortune.” 

“ Ah! madam, the freedom of the sunshine, with or without bread, 
is all that an idealist may claim from the world in which he dreams, 
from the soil which he neither tills nor sows; and yet the heart, 
which cannot feed on shadows, tempted me to bind another’s destiny 
with mine, to double the ideal with the real. The bubble of my for- 
tune burst, and left me with six mouths to feed. You see here the 
reward of my sincerity, and the punishment of my imprudence ; for 
my work, such as it is, suffices not to feed these dear children, who 
stretch out their suppliant hands to me when I have naught but tears 
and kisses for them.” Here his grief choked him ; compassion be- 
dewed every eye. After a pause, he continued: 

“T have not been forsaken in my trials. I lost a beloved wife; but 
she has left me a consoler in my Sarah; nor is it a small matter, in 
destitution such as ours, to have found a friend in this-excellent Mis- 
tress Graham, who has trusted us six months for our lodgings. While 
my children are left me, I may not despair.” 

“You are right, Thomas Osby,” said Nelly, pressing his hand in 
hers. You have come to this long lane’s turning. A sister in Art 
now assures you of it.” 

“ All that I see, dear madam, all that I hear to-day, surprises me. 
Who put you on the trace of poor Tom Osby?” 

“ This angel,” replied Nelly, “and this true-hearted woman,” turn- 
ing to Maggie and Sarah, “have been Christ’s messengers between 
us.” Then taking “ Lily” in her arms, she kissed her tenderly; then 
“ Violet,” and then little “ Cannon” and “Sword.” These children, at 
first shy of the stranger, were presently tamed by that power of fascina- 
tion by which the natural queen of hearts is known, and they repaid 
their charming visitor in kind. Now drawing near Sarah, with an air 
of subdued grace, the respect of a fine animal for a saint, as though 
deprecating her worldly advantages in presence of a spiritual superior, 
the actress resumed : 

“Mr. Osby, the world you are going to reénter is full of hidden 
snares. Will you trust the experience of one who knows them well, 
and, though a sinner, loves not sin? This noble girl must not be ex- 
posed to the temptations which her beauty and her modesty alike 
provoke in the gallants of our times.” 

“ Explain yourself, madam,” said the painter. 

“ Why, to put it in a nutshell, Mr. Osby, your daughter must be 
married, and I may, without too much presumption, aid you to find 
her a suitable establishment; yet on one condition, that her virtue 
shall not take fright at my profession, and that she shall keep me a 
little place in her heart.” 

“Oh, madam!” exclaimed Sarah, advancing toward Nelly, who 
received her in her arms ; “ you are the good fairy who turns our 
sorrow into joy; how can you doubt my gratitude or my devotion ?” 

“ My dear girl, I’ve not the least use for those articles. The game 
of obligations is a tiresome one, for, anxious to return the shuttlecock, 
we lose the charm of free impulsion. Give me only your friendship, 
or rather the opportunity of winning it. But now to business: Mr. 
Osby, I have come to ask you if you will take my portrait; and these 
gentlemen desire of your varied talent some pictures for their castles. 
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Give us a foretaste of our expected pleasure, by showing us to-day 
some of your treasures.” 

“ Alas, madam, I must confess,” said the painter, “ that, obliged to 
drudge for daily bread, my fancy seldom gets a chance to play upon 
the canvas. Since my tribulations, I have done little worthy of your 

es,” 

“ All that comes from your palette, Mr. Csby,” said Lord Pem- 
broke, “has the seal of originality. Martyr, show us your victo- 
ries ; be it ours to adjudge the palms.” 

Osby quietly opened his cartoons, and placed before the company 
what he had done best, whether goaded by famine and fired with 
fever, or inspired by the light of dawning hope, or shadowed by the 
memory of joys departed. An idea germed each conception, chaste, 
voluptuous, spiritual, or dramatic ; the touch was vigorous yet grace- 
ful, and in all appeared that classic style of grouping that had given 
him of old such high prestige. The paralyzing fang of adversity had 
not benumbed this conscientious talent. Purity of outline and magic 
of coloring still justified his youthful renown. 

The salamander genius lives in flames that consume mortal liz- 
ards. Nelly was smitten with these refined beauties so contrasted 
with the external life of the artist. Dryden and Otway shared her 
pleasure and surprise. 

“ By St. George,” said Rochester, “ we should be guilty of /ése-ma- 
jesté, did we not reopen this brave old gentleman’s career. If, when 
tributary to the baser necessities of life, he has composed such works, 
what may we not expect of him when installed beneath the splendid 
tapestries of Pembroke Castle, or in a dainty turret of my own?” 

“Osby,” said Lord Pembroke, “ you will be, if you are not already, 
England’s Michael Angelo.” 

“ No less,” continued Wallers, “ has he borrowed the palette of Al- 
bano or Titian, for who has more perfectly united vigor and grace, 
form and the ideal ?” 

“ My lords,” said Osby, bowing his acknowledgment, “ I am neither 
Michael Angelo, nor Titian, nor Albano, but whatever I am finds its 
way to the ends of my fingers.” 

During this concert of praises, Sarah wept with soft delight, heed- 
less of the fire-of glances which Rochester opened on her; while old 
Maggie’s eyes grew big as saucers to see some leaves of vellum, or 
sheets of canvas, exalted by these noblemen above the finest fish 
that ever swam. Until then, Maggie had rated a picture about the 
price of a box of herrings, or at best of a prime salmon. 

One of Osby’s designs, representing Henry VIII. at Jane Sey- 
mour’s death-bed, took all his judges captive. It rendered the hypo- 
crite grief of the crowned Bluebeard, who is promising Jane to remain 
faithful to her memory. Respectful incredulity is read upon the fea- 
tures of this queen of a day, whose eyes the crape of death already veils. 
The shades of this scene, so fatally played between a tyrant full of 
lusty life, and a woman escaping the scaffold by premature death, 
were so naturally limned with such truth in the details, such delicacy in 
the accessories—so eloquent a poem was the whole composition, that 
they could not turn the leaf. They left it for a moment, to return to 
it again, still under the same fascination. 

“ Sixty guineas for this drawing!” said Wallers. 

“ Are you serious, chevalier?” asked Rochester. 
worth a hundred, and I offer it.” 

* Come, my lords,” said Pembroke, “I see that neither of you ap- 
prehends the real value of the work. I bid a thousand guineas, and 
if it fall to me, it will be cheap.” Pride and vanity aiding the benevo- 
lence which Nelly’s eyes inspired, the picture went up like a gilded 
balloon, at the rate of a thousand per second ; when the painter, who 
had watched the contagion of this folly with a smile, handed the prize 
to Sarah, saying: 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, but this trifle is not at auction or for 
sale. I designed it as a birthday present to my daughter. Honor is 
the fortune of the poor. If we have thus far survived the asphyxia of 
misery, it is because we have preserved the ascendant of love over 
money. Sarah will do as she likes with this souvenir, to which you 
have added a new zest; but she, no more than I, can take advantage 
of your amateur munificence.” z 

“Papa,” said Sarah, playfully, “‘ with your permission, I will make 
this a present to my new-made friend ; then it will keep us all in mind 
of this pleasant meeting to-day.” And she placed it in the hands of 
Nelly Gwynn. 

This was more than a personal preference, it was the assertion and 
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the recognition of natural nobility. The four plebeians interchanged a 
glance of mutual intelligence, the three patricians uttered bravos, and 
in that naked room, amid that grotesque destitution, a league was 
formed for life. Dryden and Otway whispered apart. The artist 
smiling drew his daughter toward him, and kissed her fair brow, then, 
turning to the company, said : 

“Come this way, madam, and my lords and poets ; I have portraits 
to show you.” And Osby led them into the chamber where Maggie 
last evening had concocted her epistle to Nell Gwynn. 

They had hardly entered, when Rochester exclaimed : “ Why, this 
is the Chevalier Norfolk !” 

“ And here is this scapegrace, the Earl of Clarendon!” echoed the 
Marquis of Pembroke. 

“ Scapegrace is the word!” growled Maggie. ‘Here are three 
rogues, counting my young shark of a son among them.” 

“Impossible to catch a likeness better,” said Wallers. 
almost see the words upon their lips.” 

“ And how, Mr. Osby, did you become acquainted with these young 
noblemen ?” asked Nelly. “Is it since you have been living here 
that you have painted these portraits, which are worthy of Van- 
dyke?” 

“ But they are certainly quite recent,” interposed Rochester. “It 
is not yeta year since I was intimate with Norfolk and Clarendon, and 
they have never mentioned this affair.” 

“ Fine companions for you, my lord!” muttered Maggie again. 

Our painter related the history of these portraits, which, he added, 
were by no means his worst. But he breathed not a word about the 
non-payment, and his embarrassment in consequence. 

Maggie Graham (who seems to be assuming the part of the Greek 
chorus in this little drama, and whose candor had never capitulated to 
etiquette, but rather, like the pollen of the lily, smeared imprudent 
noses), took upon herself to supply this omission in the painter’s nar- 
rative, and blurted out in her most formidable tones: 

“And the worst of this business is, Madam Ellen, that these noble 
students have not paid Mr. Osby; they left his goods upon his hands 
—fine security indeed! For my part, I wouldn’t give a lobster, 
saving the painter’s deserts, for these three phizzes of the gay de- 
ceivers.” 

“Ts it possible?” asked Nelly. 
never paid you for this work?” Question again of aristocracy ! 
three patricians frowned. 

“Tam grieved that Mistress Maggie should have mentioned this 
neglect. I did not know, indeed, that she knew it,” answered the 
painter, “ but she has told the truth. My young patrons left London 
without paying me, and even without taking leave of me. One of the 
three, whom they called John, has since written, however, to assure me 
that I should lose nothing in the end. They will take into account, I 
hope, that in order to keep my engagement with them, I was obliged 
to decline an important public work, which might have set me fairly 
afloat again.” 

“ A boyish freak, a terrible college joke!” said Pembroke. 

“ My lord !” exclaimed Nelly, “ you call this a joke! I call it a bad 
action.” 

“ And you are right, Madam Ellen,” said Maggie, who lost no oc- 
casion to put in her oar. “Good blood cannot lie—you have your 
poor mother’s honesty ; Heaven rest her soul! In our way of life 
honesty isa kind of furniture we can’t keep shop without.” 

“T perceive that good mistress is a fish-wife in odor of sanctity,” 
said Rochester, saluting the virago with comic reverence. 

“ At your service, my lord, and the best fish that swim,” returned 
Maggie, with her most formal reverence. 

“Mr. Osby cannot and shall not lose his labor,” resumed Pem- 
broke. “Our Oxonians commit eccentricities, but they never forget 
debts of honor, and this is a debt of honor.— Madam,” he added, turn- 
ing to Nelly, “no later than yesterday, I met the Earl of Clarendon at 
Vauxhall; he has finished his studies at Oxford and received his 
diploma with honors. I shall remind him of this debt before he leaves 
London, and I think that Norfolk and his other friend are with him. 
These students are responsible for each other. I answer for Claren- 
don myself.” 

“This is an amendment, my lord, to your last motion,” replied 
Nelly, archly ; “ but,” she added, looking more intently at the portraits, 
“here are three right hand some youngsters, this one especially,” and 
pointed to John’s; “his countenance is amiable and noble.” 
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Old Maggie’s features lost their rudeness, and lit up with intimate 
joy: it was maternal love. Sarah blushed, her eyes instinctively 
sought the ground, and two pearls hung on their long lashes. What 
chemist had distilled from this chaste heart these drops of virgin 
dew ? 

“Do you know this young man, my lord?” asked Nelly of the 
marquis, as she noticed Sarah’s trouble. 

“No, madam; but Clarendon swears by his friend John, who 
speaks of himself, I believe, as the son of a rich merchant.” 

“ The stingeree |” muttered Maggie, in whose brow a storm-cloud 
gathered ; “would he deny his mother ?” 

“ They tell me,” continued the marquis, “that Mr. John is one of 
the bright wits of Oxford University, which, you know, madam, has 
long enjoyed almost a monopoly of orators in Parliament. The last 
ministry was all composed of its alumni.” 

“That is why,” muttered Maggie, again, “they have done up the 
nation’s business in such fashion, and raised the tax on fresh-water 
fish out of all conscience. A plague on Oxford and its scholars! 
And a great ninny I’ve been, to push my son into this crowd of bab- 
blers.” 

“ Yes,” resumed the actress, looking by turns at John’s portrait 
and at Sarah—“ yes, as I look on this young man, I read in his eyes, 
in his whole countenance, a gentle but decided spirit, a genial yet a 
high-toned character.” 

“ Appearances are often deceitful,” said Maggie, with the growl of 
a dog over his bone; “ the bush don’t make the wine.” 

“ Most true, Mistress Maggie,” replied Nelly, “ but I cannot think 
this face speaks false.—Sarah, tell me, dear” (passing her arm round 
the girl’s waist), “is not this portrait very like the original ?” 

Sarah might as well have had a bomb-shell fall at her feet. She 
looked at Nelly imploringly, she looked at the portrait timidly, and 
said, almost inaudibly : ¥ 

“Oh, yes, madam.” 

“What ails Miss Sarah ?” asked the Earl of Rochester, pretend- 
ing to feel her pulse. “ You tremble, and your face, just now so beam- 
ing, has paled from the rose to the lily. Why, Miss Sarah, you are 
weeping! Is it some sudden pain? I am a doctor, at your ser- 
vice.” 

“ My lord,” said Nelly Gwynn, repelling the too-courteous Roches- 
ter, “ you and your peers do not understand Sarah’s ailment. This 
illness, most learned physician, attacks only pure-minded girls, 
whose hearts are not yet riddled, like your own, with Cupid’s arrows. 
*Tis the pain of a joy too keen; but, to cure it, needs another sort of 
doctor. Let this angel weep her will: such tears are the pearls of a 
bride’s coronal.” 

At this moment, a familiar rap was heard, the door flew open, and 
a youth, dressed with distinction, waved his hat, exclaiming : 

“Mr. Osby, Miss Sarah, here is the fleet come to port with the 
galleons!” 

“Mr. John!” cried Sarah. 

“ John!” repeated all, in chorus. 

John Graham, bewildered by finding himself in a society whose 
dress and bearing well proclaimed their rank, and whom he was far 
from expecting to meet at Thomas Osby’s, presently collected him- 
self, and was saluting the company with grace, when he perceived 
Maggie Graham. 

Suspending his civilities, he sprang into the fish-wife’s arms, cry- 
ing, “Mother, my dear mother!” and embraced her again and 
again. 

“T was not mistaken,” said Nelly to Dryden. “This youth’s 
heart is in the right place—his behavior now proves it.” 

“ Pray excuse me, my lady and gentlemen ; but it is so long since 
I had seen mother.” 

No one answered John’s excuse. Nelly, the lords, and the poets, 
clapped their bands. 

Old Maggie underwent the charm of that maternal pride, the exal- 
tation of a twofoid consciousness, which renders, perhaps best of all 
loves, the bisexual idea of Plato, or St. Pierre’s point of harmonic ex- 
pression, the sentiment of identity heightened by contrast. Now she 
forgot her anathemas fulminated against the Oxonians, and surren- 
dered herself to those holy caresses, a mother’s inexhaustible treas- 
ure. She looked at her son, then at his portrait, and her eyes segmed 
to say, “ The original outdoes the copy.” 

“ Mother, I am a graduate. I bring you a diploma from the uni- 








versity in return for your long sacrifices. It will be my turn now, 
mother, to take care of you.” 

“T would like to believe you, John; for, besides that, you have 
cost me the eyes out of my head, we have a skein to untangle be- 
tween us, and some accounts to regulate. You have been frolicking it 
finely, my lad, to the lightening of my purse. You have even gone in 
debt. But I shall find it harder to forgive you for shuffling off your 
father’s name, and passing yourself off for some big fish! Fie, then! 
Thy father, John, was a true and loyal boatman of the Thames, and 
myself a simple fish-merchant, like the mother of Madam Ellen here 
present ; but what with your father’s oars, my trade, and both of us 
begtirring our stumps, we have saved up a nest-egg, that you will 
know but too well how to suck. This, now, is the truth, John. But, 
as to being ashamed of your birth, and playing nabob, these, my son, 
are faults that you cannot repent of too soon.” 

“Mother,” replied John, “you have been ill-informed. I never 
had the folly to claim a higher station than my own, nor have I ever 
renounced my father’s name. True, at the university, they called me 
just plain John, and, to be sure, I spoke of myself as the son of a 
wealthy proprietor ; I had the right to do so, mother, for you own 
eleven houses in the city. As to my frolics, I have not abused the 
advice you once gave me, to make haste and sow my wild oats. I have 
kept good company at Oxford ; I could not do this and play the nig- 
gard. My debts I expect to pay, and I come here for that very 
purpose.—Mr, Osby,” said he, presenting with a bow a purse of gold, 
“will you please to accept this in exchange for three masterpieces of 
painting ?” 

The artist bowed his thanks, and pocketed the guineas. 

“Well, John,” resumed Maggie, “‘ this looks fair, indeed. Hand- 
some is that handsome does. You never did lie to me, I can say that 
for you; and I believe now what you say as Gospel truth. Let by- 
gones be bygones ; no more wild oats ; and we shall see what an Ox- 
ford education and good company can do for a fish-wife’s bairn.” 

“No more wild oats, indeed!” said Nelly Gwynn, who still held 
Sarah’s hand in hers; “but to clip the wings of those will-o’-the- 
wisps that too often inspire the Rochesters, Pembrokes, and Wallers ” 
(she courtesied to each in turn, and the three lords bowed their ac- 
knowledgment), “ the surest way would be to marry him, and, if I 
have inherited my share in the apple that Mother Eve ate for us all, 
I surmise that our graduate would be noways loath to surrender his lib- 
erties in favor of a certain young lady who, if I can see without spec- 
tacles, is not absolutely indifferent to him.” The actress smiled, look- 
ing at Sarah, who, crossing her hands upon her breast, as if to still 
the beatings of her heart, stood motionless and pale as in a trance. 

“ Ah, madam,” asked John, “do you read in the stars? Can Miss 
Sarah really hold me in the esteem that you suppose ?” 

“ Ask her, then, Mr. Graham, yourself.” 

John stole a glance at Sarah, and, finding apparently no terrors in 
her averted eyes, concentrated his wits, and thus addressed her : 

“Miss Osby, I have faith that God means kindly by us. In cold 
morality, I must appear a reckless trifler, and all that I wish to 
ask is a suspense of judgment. But I am not the churl to meas- 
ure Heaven’s favor by my own scant deserts. From the law of 
the letter that killeth, I appeal to the spirit that maketh alive; and, 
if the tribunal of your grace forbid not the pleader to bear witness in 
his own case, I will not attempt to conceal from it, that a new man is 
born in me since I first met you. As you are a mother for these 
children, so be for this spirit-child, which is your own.” 

John had not the audacity to kneel, but, frankly taking Sarah’s 
hand, his soul-lit eyes sought hers. A quiver of emotion ran through 
the maiden’s frame, and her breast gently heaved, like the sea beneath 
the moon. 

“ Sarah,” implored the youth, “do not blame love for having found 
a voice perhaps too early. Can it find an echo in your heart?..., 
Answer me, Sarah,” he urged, ignoring the presence of strangers in 
this crisis of personal destinies. A tear was in his voice. 

“The silence of peoples is the lesson of kings,” remarked Ot- 
way ; “ but the silence of maidens is answer of lovers.” 

“Speak to Mr. Graham, my dear Sarah,” said Nelly, pressing 
Sarah’s hands in hers. The daughter gently raised her blue eyes to 
her father, and then to Maggie Graham, to read in theirs consent or 
opposition. She found only blessing and approval; now she bent 
them upon John, and, withdrawing her right hand from Nelly’s, ex- 
tended it to him. Her blushes told the rest. 
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John was not slow to seal this confession on her lips. Wild with 
love and joy, he ran to embrace by turns his mother, Sarah’s father, 
the children, her brothers and sisters, and even the fair actress, who 
welcomed this gush of affection from a soul that overflowed. 

“ Lady,” said John, “I am your slave for life! Oh, mother! I 
knew my heart would find a friend in you. If Sarah is poor, we are 
rich, mother ; and how I will work, to be the staff of your old age 
and the true brother of all these little darlings!” 

“ My son,” replied Maggie, with a dignity that belongs not to class, 
but to character, “ you could not make a better choice. Sarah will 
be the pearl of wives and mothers, as she is the pearl of daughters 
and sisters. But now, John, heed my words: as much as I bless you 
for turning to orderly and holy love, so will my curse cling to you if 
ever you forget your honor as a Christian; if you run after strange 
women, like those who take their fancies for their gods; if you ever 
prove false or unkind to your wife; if you ever make Sarah un- 
happy !” 

“ Mother,” answered John, leading Sarah up to Maggie, “ can it be 
possible so to insult God in this His fairest work?” Then, looking 
upon her with Love’s own eyes: “Sarah, have you faith in the troth 
I now pledge you, as I hope soon to pledge it at the altar?” 

“Oh yes, John!” she replied. 

“Osby,” said Dryden, “you have here the subject of a noble 
work.” 

“And which he shall paint for my cottage at Woolwich,” said 
Nelly. “Queen Mary used to say that, when she died, Calais would 
be found written in her heart. So I should like to wear in mine the 
impress of this scene.” 

“Our anatomists,” observed Dryden, “ find blood-crystals some- 
times in the brain. May not emotions that polarize the heart and 
render it a magnet to attract or to repel, have also their crystalliza- 
tion? Shall the soul not wear its jewels like the body?” 

“If property,” argued the Marquis of Pembroke, “ be man’s assimi- 
lation of Nature; if wedlock and parentage help to complete him in 
society; then to these visible possessions, a wealth of soul should 
correspond ; this we are all bound to guard for each, and each for all.” 

“It is something like crystallization,” said Otway, “that we ad- 
mire as constancy and character. The fleeting events of this life, its 
fitful emotions, its mixed good and evil, might leave no fixedness of 
purpose, principle, and will, but for some divine art that works within 
us, assimilating for each soul its proper nourishment. We read that 
Galen’s new-born kids, on divers food being set before them, smelt of 
all, and then drank up the milk. Such is that innate wisdom that 
moulds for each of us ideas into ideals, and allowing what is merely 
accidental to escape, gives us a life-estate in those conceptions which 
we have wrought out in social action.” 

“A truce to metaphysics,” quoth the Earl of Rochester. “ Mr. 
John Graham, a young graduate like you, and who,” added he, with a 
twinkle of humor in his eye, “will soon take holy vows, ought to oc- 
cupy a recognized position. It so happens that a clerkship in the 
Court of Common Pleas is vacant. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of 
men,’ you know, ‘that, taken at the flood, may lead to fortune.’ Now, 
if you like it, I will speak to the chancellor of the exchequer, an old 
friend of mine, and you may get this place.” 

“My lord, can I presume on my capacity for the office?” 

“Oh, if you are the man for the place, the place will afford you 
the necessary discipline. Will you make the venture ?” 

“ Will I accept the place? why yes, my lord, most gratefully.” He 
looked it, too. Rochester scratched his ear and looked at Sarah, slyly, 
then resumed : 

“As a lady was saying just before you came in, sir, we erase the 
word gratitude and its derivatives from our vocabulary. Should I suc- 
ceed in rendering you this little service, I ask but a place in your good- 
will for myself and for my two friends here, Wallers and Pembroke, 
who, I am sure, feel as I do.” 

“Instead of one favor, my lord, you do me four, my lords,” John 
said, bowing to the three, and pressing the hands which they held 
out tohim. “ Our acquaintance is formed under fortunate auspices.” 

“Come now, my friends,” called Nelly, “we have been here two 
hours, admiring the wonders of art and the treasures of the heart. 
I have a rehearsal, to-day, at Covent Garden, in a piece of Dry- 
den’s. We are all interested in its success, and I ought to give an 
example of punctuality.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied the lords, “ we follow in your suite.” 





“ But first let us cast up accounts,” she resumed. “Mr, Osby, 
you have pictures booked, remember, for the Marquis of Pembroke, 
the Earl of Rochester, Chevalier Wallers, and our brother-artists, 
Dryden and Otway. As for my own portrait, you shall paint me in 
the group of our improvised drama, just enacted.” 

“Madam,” replied Osby, “may my brush prove worthy this occa- 
sion! But to render it possible, no other work must preoccupy me. 
When will you sit, madam ?” 

“When you are installed in your lodgings, No. 15 Pall Street. 
There, my dear Apelles, I shall visit you, which is more suitable than 
to have you come to me, like my hairdresser or dressmaker; and 
there you can better arrange all the accessories of our picture.” 

“ You overpower me with kindness, madam.” 

“See rather, sir, an esprit de corps in the honor I pay Art in the 
person of the artist.” 

“ You have royal precedents, madam,” said Wallers. “ Francis I. 
and Charles V. reckoned it a feather in their caps to have picked up 
the brushes of Primaticcio and Titian.” 

“Delighted to find myself in such good company, chevalier.” 
Then, placing herself in the centre of the Osby family group, who 
had all risen to take leave of their new friends, Nelly beckoned to 
John Graham. “ My young friend,” said she, “in asking the hand of 
Miss Osby, poor and obscure as you supposed her, you have not hesi- 
tated to embrace the charge of a numerous family, whose only support 
you might become at any moment. That is well, it is honorable, it is 
Christian. Mr. Osby is now in health, and has paying work before him 
for a lifetime; but you could not have known this, still less what only 
his majesty and I know. . . . Mr. Graham, you have asked and have 
received the hand of the daughter of the king’s own painter.—Thomas 
Osby,” added the actress, “here is your commission, signed this morn- 
ing by the hand of our gracious monarch.” 

Osby silently and tenderly clasped the hand extended to him, and 
tears of grateful joy fell on it as he kissed it. 

Now, under cover of this new surprise, and foliowed by her bril- 
liant escort, Nelly Gwynn made her escape from the studio, 

The clamor of people at the door, who were shouting “ Long live 
Madam Ellen!” apprised those within of her departure. All sprang 
to the windows, and, waving their handkerchiefs, joined the popular 
ovation. This hymn, began in the mud, and passing through the 
tenements, arose to heaven : 

“ Her sins be forgiven her, because she hath loved much !” 

While the gay crowd were hurrying to Covent-Garden Theatre, 
our lovely Sarah on her knees, surrounded by her little brothers and 
sisters, uplifted to our All-Father a voice of thanksgiving, and, raising 
her hands toward that firmament whither Christians transplant into 
the domain of sainis affections torn from earth, she communed with 
the departed : 

“Oh my mother! you foretold on your death-bed that our afflic- 
tions would pass, and that good was yet in store for us. Mother, 
your children are saved; the Almighty’s blessing has fulfilled your 
words,” 





NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


THE MATERIAL. 


HE manufacture of artificial stone has long been one of the un- 
known, or perhaps we should say, the Jost arts, and, time and 
time again, sanguine or designing inventors have announced their suc- 
cess in the construction of a concrete possessing all the properties of 
the most durable stone; yet, when these wonderful inventions have 
been put to a practical test, they have proved their worthlessness, and 
the fictitious stone has disintegrated and crumbled into its original 
dust. Most practical men had reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the effort to substitute, for the operations of Nature’s laboratory, the 
work of man was forever destined to remain a failure, when, some fif- 
teen years ago, M. Coignet,a French inventor, made a discovery in 
reference to the manufacture of stone, or, as he terms it, béton, 
which induced him to believe that he had the key to the mystery in 
his hand, and he at once inaugurated a series of experiments, which 
have resulted so favorably as to have stamped his great invention with 
the seal of official French approval. 
Tift discovery made by M. Coignet was merely the observation of 
a circumstance, so simple that it would seem to suggest itself to the 
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most casual observer, and yet was probably for that very reason over- 
looked. From that observation, he deduced the cause of all previous 
failures. It was this: sand cannot be compressed by ordinary means, 
and, in a confined mass of sand, pressure cannot be transmitted ; as, 
for example, if an ordinary gas or water pipe be filled with sand, and 
a piston applied at one end, no amount of pressure can drive the sand 
through it, though the pipe may burst from the lateral pressure. Here, 
then, was the secret of failure. Materials in various proportions had 
been tried, but they had been poured into moulds, or frames, in masses ; 
pressure had only affected them, as it were, on the surface, and the 
whole interior had been left with a honeycomb of interstices between 
the grains of sand, imperfectly filled with hydrate of lime, which, as 
the water evaporated, became larger, and finally so large as to leave a 
mere heap of dry sand and lime, in fact, a mortar ready to crumble, 
from its own weight, under the influence of the atmosphere. The 
problem now became this: Given the chemical constituents of any 
particular stone, to combine them so that all air should be expelled 
from between the particles, and they should form a homog mass. 
The problem was one easy of theoretical solution, and the practical 
result is to be seen in the numerous massive structures which have 
been built from the new material here described. These structures 
are nothing more nor less than monoliths, and four of them, to be fully 
described below, form the subjects for the accompanying illustrations. 

The easiest, cheapest, and quickest way to accomplish the desired 
end was found to be, by introducing small quantities of the mixture 
into the mould, and then to expel the air by pounding, and not by an 
equal pressure, as in the latter case the confined air would act as an 
elastic, resisting cushion, which would neutralize the effect of the 
operation. 

In an article of this kind, which is intended, not as a hand-book 
for the manufacture of béton, but as a general sketch of what now 
seems to be an invention, happily discovered at the very time when 
the gigantic plans of public improvements would be impossible of ac- 
complishment without its aid, it is unnecessary to weary the general 
reader with descriptions of machinery, and with elaborate statements 
of the various proportions of materials used in different grades of 
stone, or to detail the process of manufacture. We therefore state, in 
general terms, that the materials used are to be found in almost every 
country, and that the strength and quality of the stone depend upon 
their judicious selection and their proper combination and manipulation, 
all of which, of course, requires experience. The process of manufac- 
ture is simply to mix the constituent parts in a cylinder with only 
enough water to make them cohere. When thoroughly mixed, the 
material is placed in small quantities in the moulds and pounded with 
light rammers, additional quantities being constantly introduced until 
the mould is filled. At once the moulds can be removed, and the ar- 
tificial stone will be found hard and solid, and in a few days ready for 
transportation even by land-carriage, though it continues to increase 
in weight and density, for from nine to twelve months, while the 
moisture is gradually evaporating and its place being taken by car- 
bonic acid. 

Though this discovery was naturally looked upon with distrust 
during the first few years, repeated trials finally satisfied even the 
scruples of the French-Government engineers, and numbers of public 
works were undertaken in which béton-Coignet was used instead of 
stone, it having been definitely ascertained that it had & strength su- 
perior to any stratified rock, and equal to any of the harder rocks, 
except the very best quality of granite. 





THE GRAND AQUEDUCT, 


from the river Yonne to Paris, is to be thirty-eight miles long, and, when 
completed, will be a single stone for the whole distance. It is, like 
our own Croton Aqueduct, carried under hills, and across deep valleys, 
and running streams. Our illustration represents a section of a via- 
duct, with a portion of one of the broad flights of steps which are 
provided at necessary points. There are many other places where 
more picturesque or attractive views might have been taken, but this 
was selected as showing at a glance three different grades of the ma- 
terial, and giving an idea of the method of construction. The but- 
tresses and their surmounting arches are made of very coarse gravel, 
instead of fine sand, and are found to be of sufficient strength, while 
of easier construction. The caps of the buttresses and the side-walls 
of the aqueduct itself are made of a finer material, and consequently 
have a smoother and more finished appearance, while the stairway, 





with its ornamental balustrade, being made without joints, is ap- 
parently carved from one solid piece of stone. The large rectangular 
blocks, scattered on the ground, are of the same material, and are 
used in the construction of extra-lateral supports, one of which is 
seen at the extreme right of the picture. Instead of mortar, béton- 
Coignet is used to bind the blocks together, and, as it hardens, it as- 
similates to, and forms a homogeneous rock with, the blocks, thus in 
its turn becoming a portion of the grand monolith. 

One of the peculiarities of the construction of this great national 
work is the manner in which some of the tunnels are being made. 
They pass through sand-hills, and, as the excavation progresses, the 
very sand taken out of the bore is mixed with the other materials, and 
in this form returned to its original location, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of the great expense of transportation, which would be ,incurred 
were the material either stone or brick. The engineers of the aque- 
duct claim that it will be of sufficient strength to resist any possible 
pressure that may be brought to bear upon it, and that it will be ab- 
solutely impervious to water, which is certainly essential. 


THE BRIDGE, 


which forms the second subject of illustration, is one of many which 
are now being erected in various portions of France for government 
roads, for railroads, and for corporations, and gives another instance 
of the wonderful strength of the material, as well as its adaptability 
to the most varied uses. So strongly does it cohere, that arches of 
great span, and so little curve as to seem almost flat, will sustain an 
incredible weight. One, constructed as an experiment on the Quay de 
Billy, has a span of fifty-five feet, a versed sine of four feet, and a 
thickness at the crown of only fourteen inches, and this has supported 
an extraordinary weight. 

One of the most striking examples of the use to which this arti- 
ficial stone has been put is that of the 


NEW CHURCH AT VESINET, 


the subject of our third illustration, and which, from foundation 
to the apex of the cross, surmounting the spire at the height of one 
hundred and thirty feet, is, from the absence of any joints, practically 
and literally one solid stone, including roof, floors, belfry-lattice, 
steps, and ornaments. Having commenced at the foundation, the 
work never stopped; the material was continually added, the ram- 
mers steadily used by the workmen, and the moulds constantly raised 
or changed as the exigencies of the casedemanded. The result is one 
of the handsomest, cheapest, and most durable buildings in all France. 

Irregularity of outline is no impediment to the work, as the ma- 
terial can be forced into the most minute crevices, and it was, there- 
fore, an easy matter to give this church the appearance of being built 
of blocks of cut-stone, the moulds having been creased so as to rep- 
resent the joints, which would necessarily appear in the walls, and 
the ribs always prominent in a roof of corrugated iron. This church 
was built in the spring of 1863, and, from motives of economy, was 
constructed of the very cheapest quality of béton-Coignet, costing but 
little, if any more, than brick per cubic yard, and being only able to 
resist a pressure of 2,634.14 pounds per square inch, while the ma- 
terial which is used in the construction of the Grand Aqueduct is able 
to resist a crushing force of seven thousand four hundred and ninety- 
five pounds to the square inch, and costs scarcely half the price of 
stone per cubic yard, and, for the more ornamental work, less than 
one-third. 

The fourth and last illustration gives a view of the terrace and 
ponds in the 


GARDENS OF RENTILLY, INCLUDED WITHIN THE EXTENDED 
WALLS OF PARIS. 

These gardens, with their grand old forest-trees, broad alleys, and 
superb statuary, are noted for their beauty, and nothing of an inferior 
character can find a place within their bounds. It was, therefore, a 
conclusive testimonial to the estimation in which this béton-Coignet 
was held, when, instead of cut-stone, it was selected for the construc- 
tion of the basins, fountains, and surrounding ornamental masonry in 
these gardens. The imitation of masonry is exact, the joints being 
carefully marked, and the appearance of different kinds of stone being 
produced by the introduction of metallic oxides, so that while the 
walks, steps, balustrades, borders, and statuary, represented in our 
cut, are really one solid mass, without a joint or fissure, they appear 
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te have been constructed in the ordinary manner, and with ordinary 
materials, 
GRAND COLLECTING SEWER. 

Though not a subject of illustration, the grand collecting sewer of 
Paris is one of the greatest triumphs of the use of this béton, since 
the work was prosecuted in the face of the most disheartening diffi- 
culties, and that, too, without an accident of any kind. For great 
portions of its length, it was alongside an old sewer, the foul waters 
from which were continually making their way through its crumbling 
walls, and flooding the excavations for the new work. Five succes- 
sive times did the waters of the Seine burst into the cuttings, and yet 
the work progressed with steadiness and such success that the gov- 
ernment inspecting engineers, in their report, announce that it is a 
monolithic tube, “absolutely and mathematically” impervious to 
water. In addition to this report, E. Belgrand, the Inspector-General 
of Bridges and Roads and Superintendent of Drainage and Sewers for 
the city of Paris, gave a certificate on the 16th of June last, that the 
sewer in question was in good condition, and constructed with great 
stability. 

This béton-Coignet was the material used at the Paris Exposition 
for all the drains and water-pipes, and was made the subject of an 
exhaustive report by Leonard F. Beckwith, C. E., one of the United 
States Commissioners, who, however, treated the subject more from a 
scientific than a popular point of view; yet the following passages are 
quoted, since they give authoritatively certain statistics which, as the 
ansupported statement of a journalist, would doubtless be received with 
incredulity by the mass of persons not personally conversant with the 
facts : 

“Structures and buildings of solid masses of béton suffer less than 
ordinary materials from unequal settling of the ground, and under- 
ground rooms and cellars built of it are particularly free from damp. 

“The railway station at Suresnes, several houses at St. Denis, the 
church at Vésinet, etc., are examples of this kind, and, from the ab- 
sence of joints, are the same as if made of one block of stone. 

“ Various experiments have been made with good results to test the 
strength of béton for arches, and it is now much used for that purpose ; 
in the structures of the Northern Railway at Paris, in the new prison 
of the Madilonettes, and in the new barracks of Nétre Dame. In the 
latter an arched vault was built, of eighteen feet span, one and a half 
foot versed sine, eight and a half inches thick at the crown, with sur- 
face of fourteen square yards, on which experimental weights of 
forty-seven tons were placed for a fortnight without damage. Béton 
was afterward used for all the similar arched vaults in the building, 
giving a surface of three thousand five hundred and eighty-eight 
square yards, 

“ At Aubervillers the machinery of a considerable saw-mill is placed 
on an arch of thirty-three feet span, versed sine six and a half feet. 

“ The ventilation of the Exhibition building, at the Champ de Mars, 
is effected by underground works, consisting of a series of circular and 
radial galleries, arched with béton, span about ten feet, for the circula- 
tion and supply, from below, of cool air through openings in the floor. 

“The outer gallery is thirty-three feet in width, and one thousand 
four hundred and forty-three yards in length; the groined arches of 
béton are supported on two rows of béton pillars, eight hundred and 
sixty-four in number, carrying a roof, the upper surface of which 
forms a floor of fifteen thousand eight hundred and seventy-three 
Square yards. 

“ The embankment on which runs the Avenue de l’Empereur, at the 
Trocadero, for a quarter of a mile is supported by a wall of béton about 
forty feet high ; the outer side is strengthened by pilasters ; the inner 
side consists of arches at right angles to the wall, built one upon the 
other, and extending into the embankment, forming a bearing for the 
mass of earth, and diminishing its lateral pressure against the wall. 
The walls and arches are a solid mass of béton.” 

These must conclude our quotations from the report, from which, 
however, we learn the following facts: In building floors, terraces, or 
roofs, if the area does not exceed from thirteen to sixteen feet in 
width, a slab of béton ten or twelve inches thick will sustain itself; 
while, if the area should be greater, double T-joints of iron should 
cross the space to act as supports. 

For flagging, nothing equals this material, since, as it is impervious 
to water and has no joints, no moisture can be absorbed beneath if 
the ground be properly drained, and consequently no fractures or up- 
heavals by frost need be apprehended. 


We further learn from the report that béton as foundations for 
machinery is “ as good as and cheaper than stone ;” that twenty-five 
miles of the sewers of Paris are now built of it, for the reason that 
“ their construction of béton requires less time; the economy of 
masonry is reckoned at thirty per cent., and the saving on the whole 
work at twenty per cent.;” that “a cistern thirty-nine feet in depth, 
five feet in diameter, with sides of ten inches in thickness, after two 
days receives water and remains sound an indefinite period.” 

Not only upon fand can this material be used instead of stone, but 
also for submarine structures, even those requiring the greatest solid- 
ity ; and, as a most striking instance of this, we quote the following from 
the description of the jetties, at the entrance to the Suez Canal, given 
by Mr. E. Hepple Hall in his article upon the Suez Canal, published 
as a supplement to AppLetons’ Journat of the 31st of July: 

“These jetties are constructed of what appear to be immense 
blocks of stone. They are not stone, however, but sand, dredged up 
from the bottom of the canal, mixed with hydraulic lime (chauz du 
Thiel), and then put into wooden cases or moulds, and allowed to dry 
The lime is quarried a few miles down the canal, there ground, and 
thence transported to the works. Eight mills are kept constantly 
grinding on this novel, unique, and really interesting process. After 
sufficient time has been allowed to form and harden them, the wooden 
casings are removed, and the sun’s rays, which in this latitude are 
intensely hot, complete the process of making the block. Two or 
three months suffice to harden them. They weigh twenty tons each, 
and cost about one thousand francs apiece. When sufficiently dry and 
ready for use, they are lifted up by a travelling steam-crane (grue @ 
vapeur) on to trucks, passed to a tramway, and then pushed by a lo- 
comotive down to where the lighters are moored to receive them. 
They now take a short sea-voyage. After being transferred from the 
truck by another travelling crane, they are deposited in an inclined 
position, in rows of three, on another lighter, whence they are taken 
out to the position they are destined to occupy on the jetty, and there 
sunk. The rate of progress has been from thirty to forty blocks 
daily. Over fifteen thousand have been already submerged, and but 
little remains to be done to complete these magnificent piers. The 
dimensions of these piers, or jetties, are twenty-six yards at the base, 
six yards at the summit, and twelve yards in height.” 

The immense light-house now in process of erection at the same 
place is constructing of the same material. When completed, it will 
be one hundred and eighty feet high, and will rest upon a monolithic 
block nearly four hundred cubic yards in size, the whole being built 
of béton, having for its base the almost impalpable sand of the 
desert. 

The proportions of the materials used can be so arranged as to per- 
mit of its being made on a spot subject to the ebb and flow of the tide, 
so that at the utmost it only has an exposure to the air during the in- 
terval between ebb and flow. This has been proved by experiment, 
and the material has been found to stand the test well; sea-walls of 
this material placed, for experiment, beside those of granite, having 
proved fully their equal, and, owing to the absence of joints, showing 
but faint traces of the action of the water. 

Up to this point we have considered “ béton-Coignet”” simply from 
a utilitarian stand-point, but we now prepose to take it up as appli- 
cable to the 


FINE ARTS. 


And here an immense field is opened, for the finest qualities of stone 
can be perfectly imitated by the use of very fine grades of sand, and 
the minutest outlines and sharpest edges of a mould can be perfectly 
reproduced. Not only can duplicates of celebrated statuary be fur- 
nished with ease, and at an extraordinarily small cost, but in the or- 
namentation of our public and private edifices there is no limit except 
that of design. The most extravagant tastes for elaborate work can 
now be gratified without involving the outlay of fabulous sums, and 
the latest reports of the Parisian company state that the demand for 
ornamental work, of all descriptions, is already large, and daily in- 
creasing, as public confidence becomes more deeply rooted and the 
fact becomes known that it is possible to gratify esthetic inclinations, 
and, at the same time, observe rigid economy. 


THE PYRAMIDS. 


It has been suggested that the problem of the Sphinx, the Pyra- 
mids, and those Egyptian monuments whose hardness blunts the 
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edge of our sharpest tools, while their weight defies the lifting- 
capacity of our most powerful machinery, is now solved; and that, 
in discovering the method of making an artificial stone, M. Coignet 
has but recovered the rudimentary principles of an art which, in 
its most perfect form, was familiar to the Egyptians. The question 
is, of course, but a mere speculation ; yet, should the supposition 
prove to be correct, how easy to account for these wonderful prodi- 
gies! A wilderness of sand around them, and no known deposits 
of such stone as forms them—what more natural*supposition than 





been made, the invention has been patented in the United States, and the 
right purchased by some capitalists of this city, who are now making 
arrangements for its manufacture on a large scale. The cost of the 
plainest work is far less than that of stone, while, the moment that a 
comparison is made between curved and ornamental work in the two 
materials, the difference becomes absolutely startling. 

We have for years felt in this city the want of some durable mate- 
rial for piers, wharves, and docks; and, if the manufacture of the ag- 
glomerate proves as successful in this country as in France, we have at 





Church at 


that the material is but a high grade of the very artificial stone 
which is now being used at the Isthmus of Suez ? 


IN THIS COUNTRY 
there have been many experiments in artificial stone, many announce- 
ments of success ; yet there has been invariably complete and irre- 
trievable failure, and the recent falling of a church in this vicinity, of 
a hospital at Washington, and of a house at Chicago, must be too fresh 
in the memory of our readers to require more than a passing allusion. 
American capitalists, profiting by these failures, have been slow to pur- 
chase this French invention ; but, its success having been so triumphant 





in Europe, and on the strength of the report to which reference has 


Vesinet. 


last the means of attaining the desired end, and the mouldering, broken, 
dangerous ruins which deface the magnificent water-front of this city 
can be replaced by enduring and ornamental structures at but small 
expense, as compared to what natural stone would be. In fact, there 
is, even here, where stone is comparatively plenty, scarcely a limit to 
the uses to which this béton can be put with great profit, while, in 
those sections of the United States where stone is only to be procured 
at great expense and from distant quarries, it must be invaluable. 
Until it is tried, however, itris not safe to predict its future with 
too much confidence, for, though its success in Europe is beyond cavil, 
there is a possibility, though scarcely more than that, that climatic in- 
fluences may have a prejudicial effect. This fear we know is not en- 
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tertained by the distinguished inventor, nor by the owners of the of New York, wane brown-stone elbows white marble, and the mory 
American patent, and is merely thrown out as the only possible obsta- | est brick crowds imperious granite—we will have rows of monolithic 
cle in the way of its complete success. structures ornamented in every way that taste can suggest, ayd last- 
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Let us hope, however, that this apprehension is baseless, and ; ing as the typical granite of bleak New Hampshire. It, then, is a 
that the future of the béton- Coignet will be all that its most sanguine | question which interests us all, and an experiment which all should wish 
friends can hope, ‘and we then will have open to us a field which may | to see crowned with success. Ina few months the trial will have been 
fairly be considered illimitable. Instead of long rows of monotonous made, and, in the mean while, let us wish success to béton-Coi- 
red-and-white, like the streets of Philadelphia, in which each build- | gnet, which has already worked that revolution in French architecture 


ing scems but the duplicate of its neighbor; or the mottled highways | anticipated in this country. 
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‘““FANCY FREE.”’’ 





EALTH of starry bloom ; 
Sun, and leafy gloom ; 
Whispers of the glossy stream ; 
Is she lured by these, 
Or the melodies 
Wandering in ner waking dream ? 


Blissful melodies ! 
Lily argosies 
Rise and fall in checkered light ; 
They but mirror there 
Fancies quaint and fair 
Floating in her vision bright ! 


Is it Love? Ah, well, 
Who is there to tell ? 
Oh, the dream that’s dearest yet ! 
Does it come to bless— 
Is it sought unless 
With it falls a sweet regret ? 


Hands will meet her own, 
Lips in loving tone 
Woo her soon to low replies ! 
Will it—will it be 
Where the birds may see 
All the story in those eyes ? 


Ever may her hand 
Cull as fair a band : 
Queen of all the dewy dell! 
Will a lover fair 
Keep with tender care 
One sweet flower—her heart as well ? 


Oh, the hours are brief! 
Bird and falling leaf 

Soon will tell the glory past ; 
Dreams will never stay. 
Live, then, while we may : 


Sunny days will never last ! 
Grorce Coopsr. 





TOLD FOR TRUTH. 


WHAT A HEART MAY CONTAIN. 


OUND science has scouted at the idea of the sentimental phrase, 

“a broken heart,” having any Jiteral signification. Yet some au- 

thorities have affirmed that such an accident as a real rupture of one 

of the ventricles of the heart in man, and even in the lower animals, 

may occur under the strain of very sudden or intense emotion, or in 

consequence of too extreme physical effort, as in leaping, running, 
climbing, or in lifting heavy weights. 

The writer who. records the following remarkable facts, will not 
undertake either to discuss or to repair broken hearts, in this place, 
but will leave the appreciation of his narrative to those who are fa- 
miliar with the marvels of science. 

I have a queer sanctum and a quiet one among the rocks that over- 
look the wildest cliffs above Weehawken, and it is haunted by queer 
people. They all live and move before you every day, good reader, 
but their names are, probably, not on the list of your fashionable ac- 
quaintances. They are men and women of peculiar studies, quaint 
experiences, varied and often sad adventures ; but they are pleasant 
companions after all, not warped and soured by the merited or un- 





merited buffetings of the world, but only quieted and humbled by 
what they have learned and seen. Their only sarcasm is for the arro- 
gance, assumption, and the little apish affectations which wealth, po- 
sition, or the spirit of coterie, sometimes brings out, like a rash, upon 
the moral surface of weak people. 

All these friends are scientific students and thinkers; most of 
them polyglot in languages and learned specialtits ; many of them 
distinguished as professors and practitioners. Life is too solemn and 
intricate a mystery for them to trifle with it, and death too close at 
hand, too easily invoked, too sudden in its coming, to be forgotten 
even during their gayest hours. Only the uninformed or the thought- 
less make light of either life or death, or any of those inexplicable 
things that are over, under, and around us, continually and forever, 
whether our immortality be clothed with the flesh or with the spirit 
only. 

Should you feel interested in such company as you find here dimly 
suggested, the writer may make you. better acquainted with them and 
their strange but intellectually-delightful meetings, at an early day. 

A rainy evening in June of the present year, after a sultry day, 
mists and shadows resting over the Hudson and the green heights be- 
yond, while far to the right, on the lowland stretching seaward, and 
fading into the veil of distance, lay the great city, like a jagged cloud 
dotted with specks of light. The birds were silent; the house was 
still; the gloaming sombre; and the very fire-flies seemed languid in 
the occasional flashes they threw out, like signals among the dripping 
leaves that hung beyond the edge of the high-perched, covered bal- 
cony, where another sat with me, talking of strange things confiding- 
ly, in undertones, as real friends may do. 

My companion, whom I shall make free to call the “ Doctor,” 
slipped his thumb and forefinger into his waistcoat-pocket, and drew 
something from it which he showed to me. It was a sort of sheath, 
about two inches in length, half an inch in diameter, and of a steely 
gray color. 

“ Examine that,” he said. 

I took the article and looked at it, surmising, from its appearance, 
that it was of platinum. 

“ Where did you get that ?” I asked. 

“Tn the heart of a man who is dead!” 

I started with amazement at so singular a reply ; but the doctor 
sat there beside me, calm and perfectly cool, looking with a grave face 
toward the dim spires on the horizon. 

“T said the heart,” he resumed, “ in order to strike your attention, 
without having to explain things at tedious length. In science, how- 
ever, the expression is a heresy. But had I at once said the pleura, 
you would not have understood me. Let me now remark that the 
pleura proper consists of two membranes, one of which lines the in- 
terior surface of the ribs, and the other touches the lung. Pleura, 
lung, mediastine, and heart, such is the quadruple combination that 
forms a totality which we term life. This article was in the pleura.” 

This explanation had hopelessly darkened the whole affair for me. 
How could so large an object introduce itself into the heart? How 
could it be there for a moment without causing the most terrible dis- 
order, if not immediate death ? Then, above all, what was it ? 

The doctor continued : ‘ 

“ This deceased friend of mine was forty years of age. We had 
gone through college together. Fifteen years ago, he fell desperately, 
sincerely, in love with a young girl. Both were free, but his whole 
family bitterly opposed the idea of his marrying a lady whose pedi- 
gree they asserted was stained with crime, and the condition of affairs 
surrounding him was such that he had to defer to their opinion, for 
the time at least, yet under protest, and looking forward to the day 
when he should be absolutely independent, and could make his bride 
happy in a comfortable home. 

“ But the poor girl was consumptive, and her chagrin at the in- 
dignity put upon her by the relatives of her preferred lover was such 
as to hasten the progress of her malady. In a few months, she died, 
leaving him utterly desolate. Still, he did not weep. Alas, the foun- 
tains of his tears were sealed by so paralyzing a sorrow. He watched 
by the dead; assisted with quiet dignity at her burial; and then, 
turning away from her grave with a face ghastly yet stern, was seen 
no more in his accustomed haunts for several days. * Some said that 
he had gone upon a long journey. But, about a week afterward, he 
was found lying in a remote part of a wood, some thirty miles from 
, with a discharged pistol on the grass beside him. He had 
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fired a ball, as every one believed, into his heart. Yet there were 
signs of life about him, and he was brought to the nearest town, 
where I chanced to be at the country-house of an old patient. The 
local physician and surgeon happened to be absent, and I was sum- 
moned in haste to the inn to which the dying man had been conveyed. 
Brief examination convinced me that not only was the wounded man 
still living, but that there was even a possibility of his recovery. His 
hand had not been steady, and the bullet must have passed the most 
vital portion of the heart without injuring it. I tended him as one 
tends a favorite brother. He was restored to consciousness, but it 
was impossible to extract the bullet. A pleurisy set in with the worst 
symptoms ; but I saved him. 

“ His first question was, whether I had removed the bullet. I could 
but acknowledge that to do so was beyond my power, when, to my 
surprise, he smiled, and shook me warmly by the hand. After that, 
he recovered sufficiently to move about and mingle with the world; 
but he, thenceforth, lived utterly retired and alone, never joining in 
any festivity, and hardly ever seen to smile. 

“This sort of existence continued for nearly fifteen years, and every- 
body respected the great sorrow that made him a recluse. At length, 
a fortnight since, he sent for me, and, when I called on him, he said: 
‘I’m going to die, sir; she beckons me to join her.’ 

“This peculiar announcement I did not understand, although I 
knew what he meant when he said ‘ She—’ 

“ His ailment was again pleurisy. I did my best, but in vain. Day 
before yesterday he asked me whether he was dying. 

“¢ Yes,’ I replied, for, as I told you, I loved the man and I could 
not tell him an untruth. 

“¢ Then,’ he rejoined, ‘when I am dead you will extract the ball, 
and—you will keep it, won’t you ?’ 

“T promised that I would; my friend died, and I did as he had re- 
quested. 

“T searched for the bullet, and found it in the place that I described 
to you. But, here it is, and, as you see, it is not a bullet in the proper 
sense of the word, but a sheath, and it is not lead, but soldered pla- 
tinum. Thesoldering, as you may know, could be effected only at an 
extraordinary white heat. How was it done? and what mystery does 
this case conceal? Science must inform us.” 

By this time night had set in with redoubled gloom, and the 
chandeliers within having been noiselessly lighted by a servant, while 
we were both intent upon the narrative, we withdrew from the bal- 
cony and ascended to a den up-stairs, where, in the ‘ower tier of a 
lofty turret of solid masonry, I have all the apparatus and material 
of a thorough chemical laboratory, and above it telescopes and night- 
glasses to sweep the starry heavens—nay, even the foggy atmosphere. 

The doctor at once went to work, and quickly succeeded in open- 
ing the little cylindrical sheath. Two things fell out of it—a little 
pinch of whitish dust, and a battered ring. The latter was plainly 
of pure gold. The electric heat had not reached it directly, but it had 
softened. 

The ring, the whitish dust, the mystery, were there, palpable and 
visible before us. 

The problem of a life had taken shape and form. 

The doctor placed the dust under the lens of a microscope. 

“This,” said he, “ is human ashes.” 

“Then the ring— ?” 

“ There are letters engraved upon the ring: ‘ Remember ;’ and be- 
low these an inscription in very fine text: ‘J. L. February 28th, 
1854.’ But J. L._—those were not the dead lady’s initials.” 

“ Journal! perhaps, is the word they designate,” I exclaimed. 

The doctor glanced at me with a mocking look of surprise. 

“You are a jeweller, are you?” he said. 

“ Perhaps,” was my reply, “ but why may not these letters mean 
some register, some memento? There is a date, and nothing oon 
better with the idea.” 

At the same moment, my gaze fell upon some blank-books and 
documents belonging to the deceased, which the doctor had brought 
with him, and had mentioned to me when he first came that evening. 
He had laid them down upon the open leaf of my secretary when he 
began his experiment with the platinum-case. 

I picked up one of the blank-books and rapidly turned over the 
leaves. It was a journal regularly dated, and on the last page was 
written in large letters, “ February 28th, 1854.” 

“love you,” ran the text. “You have just placed the ring of 











our betrothal on my finger. Should I die before you do, take the 
ring again and wear it on your heart, for the remainder of your life. a 

Lower down, were these words in another hand : 

“T have obeyed. You died. The ring clung tightly to your 
finger, and I have taken both ring and finger from your beloved 
corpse. I shall not keep them on my heart only, but in my heart.” 

The distracted man had amputated the joint above which the ring 
rested. Then, by whom and how had he caused it to be enclosed in 
the platinum sheath? No one probably will ever tell. At all events, 
it was with this strange missile that he had intended to penetrate his 
heart, and chance alone had saved him. 

This is a peculiar story, but a true one, and the annals of surgery 
show that hazard has, in the lapse of time and the multiplicity of 
cases, produced some similar escapes, that appear little less than 
miracles to the every-day reader. 

If you would know the name of him who thus bore a love-token, 
literally next his heart, for thirteen years, glance at the medallion on 
the broken marble pillar that counts as the third from the gateway on 
the left-hand side, as you pass up the willow walk in the Ceme- 
tery. The device represents a heart, on which is carved a lady’s finger 
bearing a ring, and the inscription as we have previously given it : 

“ Remember. J. L. February 28th, 1854.” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF ROTTERDAM. 





URSUING our natural predilection for vagabondizing over the 
world in quest of quiet nooks and out-of-the-way corners, we one 
day found ourselves, with a well-filled purse and portmanteau, and sev- 
eral weeks at our disposal, seated at the dinner-table of the White- 
Horse Inn, in the ancient town of Gryme, now Great Grimsby, situated 
near the estuary of the river Humber, on the east coast of Old England. 
By our side sat as jolly a John Bull as it has ever been our fortune to fall 
in with. Through the medium of a bottle of old and fruity Almeida 
Madeira we soon became quite chummy—to use a word not found in 
Webster. Our nautical neighbor proved to be the commander of a 
small steamer, called the Glen Albyn, sailing between England and 
Holland, and carrying few passengers, but full cargoes of cotton and 
woollen goods and hardware to Rotterdam, and bringing back to 
Grimsby butter, cheese, cattle, sheep, poultry, and garden-seeds. 
Captain F——, a thorough out-and-out old sea-dog, fond of roast-beef, 
*alf-an-’alf, and of abusing Frenchmen, for whom he cultivated the 
most hearty hatred and contempt, persuaded us without much urging 
to accompany him to Rotterdam, as his vessel would return in two 
weeks, allowing us time to take a run through Holland and rejoin our 
friends at the appointed time—whom we had left in London on the 
fifth of July, after sitting down with them and some two hundred others 
to one of George Peabody’s princely Fourth-of-July dinners. 
Goldsmith, with matchless facility, painted in a few touches the 
country of William the Silent, where “the broad ocean leans against 
the land.” As we approached the Holland coast, we observed the 
low, flat, artificial dikes, and before dark had entered the Maas, and 
caught a glimpse of Brielle, a fortified seaport town, which gave birth 
to Admirals De Wittand Van Tromp. By nine o’clock we were at the 
steamer’s wharf at Rotterdam : 
* Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rocks that round them throng.” 
Rotterdam, the second city of the kingdom of Holland, in impor- 
tance and population; the first, perhaps, in commerce and in the 
great future which lies before it, in many respects resembles the 
“ Garden City” of Illinois, as her citizens are fond of calling Chicago. 
First, in its being perfectly level ; in its principal avenue bordering on 
the water, with buildings on but one side; in its number of inhabit- 
ants; in its innumerable bridges, and in its having, like Chicago, a 
river passing through its centre—the Rotte, a small stream, at the 
junction of which with the Maas there is a dam, whence the name 
Rotterdam. : 
An intelligent traveller, who, however, had never seen Chicago, 
compared the picturesque old Dutch cities to the Venice of the Adri- 
atic: “Heaven forbid that I should institute an almost sacrilegious 
parallel between the architectural masterpieces of Palladio and San 
Savino and the edifices, simple, pretty, interesting, and picturesque, 
of the towns of Holland! But when, at a later day, I visited Venice, 
once so splendid and so powerful, now so gloomy and so sad, the 
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parallel, which I had drawn involuntarily, presented itself to my mind, 
and I was forced to recall, while gliding along deserted lagoons, the 
busy population, which encircles upon the quays of cities of the north, 
even although that people may not be so attractive to the eye as the 
races of the Levant and the Greeks of the Archipelago, who crowded 
the Ripa dei Schiavoni in the times when Venice was herself—in a 
word, held that position before the world which the cities of the 
north occupy. But the intelligent tourist, to judge correctly, should 
seek to disinvest himself of the peculiar poetry and local impressions of 
every country which he visits ; on the shores of the Adriatic he dreams, 
as it were, and abandons himself to memory; but in Holland he en- 
joys the spectacle of present prosperity, of a vitality equal to the 
standard of the country we live in.” 

Viewing the matter thus, the intelligent traveller finds suf- 
cient to interest him in Rotterdam, and, after Venice, finds a greater 
number of bridges and canals than in any other European city. The 
tourist, in walking through the town, is constantly meeting with 
barriers, preventing his advance; fortunately, he has only a few steps 
to take to find another bridge in its proper position for crossing 
the canal. 

But, to commencer par le commencement, we were awakened, at an 
early hour, by the songs of the sailors, from our pleasant dreams in a 
comfortable Dutch bed in the Nouveau Hotel des Bains—our logement, 
as the Hollanders call it—situated on the Boompjas, the principal av- 
enue of Rotterdam. As we sallied forth, after breakfast, and wended 
our way, beneath a bright July sun, along the broad thoroughfare, we 
were forcibly struck by the novelty and picturesqueness of the scene. 
On the one side, high, red brick buildings, with long windows, and an- 
tiquated doors, and heavy stone lintels, white as alabaster with their 
fresh coats of paint; on the other, long lines of trees—the shipping, 
with their rigging and masts, from which floated the colors of every 
civilized land, peeping through the trees, while, glancing nearer the 
earth, are seen moored at their big plaats, as the Dutch term their 
docks, the vessels themselves—small sailing-crafts, side by side with 
ocean-steamers from Antwerp, Hull, and London, and gigantic East- 
Indiamen. Casting the eye across the river, alive with small tugs, 
snorting and puffing, are seen among the trees huge skeletons of ves- 
sels in course of construction, with others just ready for launching 
from the stocks. 

At a short distance from the city, lying in the centre of the river 
as idly as “‘a painted ship upon a pictured ocean,” is anchored the 
king’s steam-yacht—a beautiful craft, with the royal colors of Holland 
floating from her stern. 

The burgomasters are not abroad, for it is early, and the house- 
maids are still busy cleaning windows, walks, and door-steps. Now 
and then, through some open door, a glimpse is obtained of the ex- 
quisitely-clean marble pavement and ceiling of the hall, and the spotless 
Holland-covered stairs, with their wide, burnished brass rods. The 
servants, from their jaunty white caps down to their spotless stock- 
ings and white wooden sabots, are as neat and as clean as their mas- 
ters’ houses. Even the brushes with which they scrub the docr-steps, 
and the little wooden boxes in which the rotten-stone is contained, we 
observed, were polished as white as the wooden shoes ; and the rings on 
their water-pails looked bright as burnished brass. ‘“ Clean as a Dutch 
kitchen” is certainly a sensible saying ; and, among the multitudinous 
commodities imported into this country nowadays, we know of none 
that would add more to our comfort than a few cargoes of these same 
excruciatingly-clean Dutch housemaids. 

A feature of the Boompjas, too striking to be overlooked, are the 
two little mirrors outside of the windows, so arranged that the in- 
mates may have a view of the street without. Almost every mansion 
has two of these glittering prisms before the window-panes, and occa- 
sionally a third may be observed at such an angle that a full view of 
the door-step is presented to the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked demoiselles 
in the parlor above. 

In traversing the city of Rotterdam, intersected in all directions 
by canals bordered by shade-trees, we everywhere observed an air of 
ease and perfect tranquillity among the people. No one was in haste. 
On every side we saw fresh, healthful faces in the windows, comforta- 
ble-looking burgomasters in the streets, sturdy laborers discharging 
their duties on the quays and elsewhere, and robust men working with 
slow but steady and ceaseless activity on the vessels and étreckchyt, 
Nowhere were visible those hideous wounds—misery and want—so 
apparent in most large cities ; but over the entire community reigned 
an air of perfect contentmeut and happiness. 











The ¢reckchyt, as the Dutch call their canal-boats, looked, from 
stern to stem, from deck to keel, as if, like every thing else in Hol- 
land, they had to undergo a daily process of scrubbing and scouring 
with soap and water. Indeed, to such a length does the mania for 
scouring every thing extend among these worthy people, that we ob- 
served, in the “ Groote Markt,” that the potatoes looked as if each 
identical one had been washed and wiped; the red cabbages, as if 
they had been polished with a brush; the cauliflowers, as white as 
new mops; and the carrots, as bright and clean as vermilion sealing- 
wax. It was related to us, as an actual fact, that, a few years since, 
a special act was passed to restrain the polishing-mad townsfolk of 
Rotterdam from rubbing out every feature of a beautiful bronze statue 
of Erasmus, which stands in the markei-place. Other towns in Hol- 
land, we may remark, en passant, claim the honor of giving ,birth to 
the great scholar ; but, as that witty and eminent writer signed him- 
self, while living, Erasmus Roterodamus, that city has good grounds 
for claiming him. 

It was in the market-place that we noticed the greatest number of 
those peculiar head-dresses of gold and silver worn by the peasant- 
women of Holland. Beneath their lace caps glitter large plates of 
gold and silver on each side of the head, fitting close to the temples, 
causing them to look very much as though they were trepanned. 
Others are adorned with gold-wire horns, projecting from each side of 
the forehead; while some wear immense ear-rings of gold, swaying 
backward and forward, as they walk, like the bells on a pagoda. So 
great is the penchant for such ornaments among the lower classes of 
Holland, that even the servant-girls of Rotterdam are often seen deco- 
rated with head-dresses of gold plate and lace that have cost from two 
to three hundred dollars. 

The greatest curiosity in the city is the city itself, and its people, 
so that we shall not pause to describe its gardens, museums, and build- 
ings, simply remarking that, of the latter, the Academy, the Theatre, 
the extensive edifices of the East-India Company, and the Cathedral 
of St. Lawrence, are the most notable. As elsewhere in Holland, we 
found that the better classes, or at least a large portion of them, 
speak French, and that a knowledge of the German language is also 
quite general. 

Passing out into the suburbs of Rotterdam, we were greatly in- 
terested in the mottoes inscribed over the gates of some of the sub- 
urban retreats, which were translated for us by our guide. A burgo- 
master paints over his threshold these words: “ Miin genegenheid is 
voldaan” (My desire is satisfied) ; another has printed, in large letters, 
at the entrance to his villa: “ Het Varmaak is in’t Hoveinerin” (There 
is pleasure in gardening); while a third Dutch worthy contentedly 
placards his posts with: “ Niet 200 kwaalijk,” which, translated into 
English, signifies, ‘“ Not so bad.” 





JULES FAVRE, THE LEADER OF THE 
FRENCH LIBERALS. 





RENCH eloquence has never been without its living rep- 
resentative; and it is eloquence and not rhetoric which 

has made the reputation of the great orators of France. To- 
day the leader of the opposition in the French Chamber, the 
aggressive liberal, to whose talents the imperialists are not 
able to oppose a man of equal power, the boldest and bitterest 
orator of France, the Wendell Phillips of the French repub- 
licans, is Jules Favre. By his early training, his serious youth, 
his political aim, he is closer to us than any living Frenchman, 
save Laboulaye. He represents the severe and strenuous of the 
French character. In private life he is one of the most amiable, 
in public life one of the most dreaded and irritating, of men. 
He was born at Lyons, in 1809; the son of a merchant, he was 
brought up in a pious household and taught the most pure and 
rigid principles; he is serious as Guizot, but without his ascetic 
nature. When he left his paternal home, to complete his 
studies in Paris, “he associated himself with all the religious 
societies of the epoch, and was one of the warmest instigators 
of the Society of Good Reading.” Does not this read like the 
story of a good young American? Those who were edified by 
his irreproachable conduct as a student in Paris, were scan 
dalized later to find him among the revolutionists of 1830 
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Confounded with the “mutual workmen” of Lyons, whom he 
defended, on coming from the Palais de Justice, he fell into the 
midst of the fight between the soldiers and workmen, and nar- 
rowly escaped the shots that were directed against him. He 
gained his house, which was at once besieged; after four days 
of confinement he sought to reach the house of the préfet, but 
was made prisoner on the street; a court-martial was at once 
improvised to decide whether he should be dispatched on the 
spot or carried to the préfet ; it was determined to take him to 
Préfet Gasparin, who gave the order to liberate him. 

A biographical bat, who flaps his wings freely and intelli- 
gently only in the twilight of tradition and amid the ruins of 
royalty, turns from the negative virtues of Jules Favre’s first 
years to his 
bold and labo- 
rious service in 
the cause of the 
new principles, 
and discovers 
only that the 
great advocate 
and the elo- 
quent republi- 
ean had forgot- 
ten the holy 
teachings of the 
paternal hearth. 
He failed to see 
that the exer- 
cise of reason 
and the exhi- 
bition of moral 
courage are the 
finest witnesses 
of a superior 
mind and heart, 
and justify edu- 
cation far more 
than the docil- 
ity which keeps 
so many well- 
born French- 
men in the en- 
feebling lead- 
ing-strings of 
church and 
state. 

Jules Fa- 
vre’s first pub- 
lie appearance 
in Paris was in 
1834, as one of 
the detenders of 
“the accused of April.” The majority of the accused, in- 
structed by advocates and journalists whom they had sum- 
moned, contested the legality of the prosecution, and deter- 
mined not to make any defence unless they were allowed to 
choose their own defenders. The court had excluded all but 
licensed advocates from the list, thus violating an old right 
which permitted the accused any defence they might sum- 
mon. Favre, from Lyons, comparatively unknown, but even 
then “master of an incomparable elocution and of a fine intel- 
ligence,” opposed the decision of the committee for the defence. 
With great personal courage and tenacity, he withstood the 
will of his professional and political compatriots, and announced 
his intention to plead for all who wished to employ him. The 
prisoners from Lyons judged it best to accept his offer; he 
then made his famous defence of “the accused of April,” 
charging the government with having “ nourished insurrection, 
and prolonged the struggle between the soldiers and the people.” 











Jules Favre. 





If Favre was a man merely seeking a theatre for the display 
of his talents, no finer occasion could have been more anda- 
ciously seized and held than his part in the famous procés mon- 
stre, as it was called. Old republicans found it difficult to for- 
give him his hardy opposition to the common will in making 
any defence of his clients under the exceptional and illegal cir- 
cumstances of the prosecution. 

Favre’s reputation was made, in spite of animosities engen- 
dered by the famous trial; animosities and opposition had only 
deepened his sense of personal force; his ardent mind, plunged 
in the chill bath of opposition, came out the more finely tem- 
pered. Until then he was but an advocate and journalist of 
Lyons; after the famous trial of April, his name was inscribed 
as an advocate 
of Paris, and 
the career 
which he has 
so admirably 
filled was fairly 
opened. 

Under Le- 
dru-Rollin, 
Minister of the 
Interior, he 
filled the office 
of Secretary- 
General, he was 
associated with 
George Sand in 
editing certain 
celebrated his- 
torical _circu- 
lars, which 
compromised 
the _ republic 
and disturbed 
the lovers of 
order in France. 
Elected repre- 
sentative of the 
Loire, he re- 
signed his of- 


\\ 

\\Y \\ \\ fice. He op- 
AON \ AY \* posed President 
At \ 

/ N N \ AS Napoleon, sus- 
SX ) . tained the pros- 
\) . ecution against 


\\\) 
\\" Louis _ Blane, 
and was un- 
friendly to Ca- 
vaignac. After 
the coup @état, 
he did not par- 
ticipate in political life for six years. Elected member of the 
Conseils Généreauz of the Loire and Rhone, he refused to take 
the oath prescribed by the new constitution. In 1857, his own 
party vainly opposed his nomination in Lyons for the Corps 
Législatif. 

As an advocate, his career has been full of brilliant efforts. 


| In one of his most famous suits he pleaded for the Marquis de 





V , who demanded to be divorced from a young wife of 
sixteen, for the reason that she had taken “the strange deter- 
mination,” in marrying him for the title of marquise, to be wife 
only in name. Her family had encouraged and sustained her 
decision. The court of Rome had declared the marriage null; 
the chain of the civil marriage remained to be broken. Favre’s 
plea against the civil marriage made a profound impression. 

In 1858, he pleaded for Brasiane, and later for Bel-Hadji, 
an Arab chief, who was condemned to twenty years of forced 
labor. He went to Napoleon at the camp of Chalons, with the 
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young son of Bel-Hadji, and supplicated pardon for his client ; 
it was granted. The following year, he defended Orsini—prob- 
ably his most celebrated defence. 

Last year, Favre was elected member of the French Academy. 

Jules Favre is certainly one of the boldest and most incor- 
ruptible of contemporary Frenchmen in politics. For several 
years he has been the unquestioned leader of the opposition in 
the French Chamber. In him, eloquence holds its theme in 
elegant and sober French. His enemies say that “‘ Nature has 
gifted him with a particular eloquence;” that “his lips let 
flow in honeyed words the gall of his heart, and distil a poisoned 
ambrosia ;”’ that “ he would condemn to death with the choicest 
language, with an imperturbable elegance of expression, his 
dearest colleagues.” 

Those who know him best bear witness to his goodness of 
heart, to his unostentatious generosity ; and, it may be said, 
that a generous heart alone could nourish his eloquence, which 
is bitter only to the oppressors of the people, and withering 
only to those who deceive them. Since Ledru-Rollin, Favre’s 
voice has been the sweetest and bravest of the extreme left of 
the French Chamber. He is called “a skilful dialectician, a 
rude struggler, a dangerous adversary in debate.” His chief 
strength is his use of methodic and cold argument, and the clear 
narrative by which he conducts his hearers to the issue of a 
question. 

He has been called the ugliest-looking man, but one, of the 
French bar. Time, and the preoccupation with noble thoughts, 
have given a beauty of their own to his irregular but sym- 
pathetic face, the most striking trait of which is the projection 
of the under lip; the mouth is scornful. The struggle of 
thought and the gravity of life are expressed in his face, which 
is sad, but not ascetic. His voice is winning and clear. He 
may well be sad; for all the music of his voice, and all the per- 
suasiveness of his tongue, have not saved France from organ- 
ized injustice and unscrupulous power. Organization is stronger 
than eloquence in the long-run. 

Jules Favre, Victor Hugo, and Alexander Dumas, are the 
three men most frequently caricatured in Paris; the fact indi- 
cates that they are the three best known and most interesting 
men in France. COaricaturists take pleasure in representing 
Favre as Jove, grasping his thunder-bolts, and scowling from 
the Olympian calm of his eloquence. 

The style of his elocution, and the statement of his thought, 
are closer to Wendell Phillips’s than to any other American 
orator with whom I am acquainted. He is neat, clear, incisive; 
but he has at times more heat and more sensibility than Phil- 
lips, yet the same hardly-contained scorn, the same pointed 
and penetrating phruse fatal to its object. It seems as if no 
intellectual heat could be greater than that which burns under 
the calm front of the French orator. He has what the French 
call a noble rage, but he is never violent, and he does not saw 
the air with his arms; he is not a gesticulating Frenchman ; he 
is not volcanic in his eloquence, like Mirabeau ; nor tormented, 
like Victor Hugo; he is not pell-mell, like Beecher; he is serious, 
ironical, chaste, indignant, questioning, and accusing—a type of 
intellectual force and artistic expression between Benjamin Con- 
stant and George Sand; something between Theodore Parker 
and Phillips. He appears to have that rarest courage, the cour- 
age of opposing his own friends and party. He has never pre- 
ferred any thing to his own conviction ; i¢ has always been his 
master, always sacred to him. Jules Favre, in the French 
Chamber, the caustic critic, the indefatigable censor, the watch- 
ful aggressor of imperialism in France, is a noble figure among 
the chief agents of agitation and progress who goad and 
threaten arbitrary power with words of matchless eloquence. 
Favre in France, Castelan in Spain, Bright in England, and our 
American agitators, speak for the people, and resist all inva- 
sions of personal liberty; they are the leading advocates of 
representative government, which is the only government pos- 
sible for an instructed and self-respecting people. 





THE DISCARDED. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


“No doubt, she was right in discarding my suit ; 
But why did she kick me down-stairs!” 
Oup Baran. 

[Many years ago, there lived in New-York City a simple, unsophis- 
ticated child of Nature, named McDonald Clarke. -He had a handsome 
face and person, as the engraving prefixed to a volume of his poems, 
from a portrait by Henry Inman, shows. He had a prominent nose, a 
fine blue eye, a noble forehead, and a winning smile. His collar was turned 
down in the Byronic style, and in winter he usually appeared in a blue 
cloak of large dimensions, thrown carelessly around his shoulders. When 
he walked on Broadway, striding along with an air of conscious pride, 
malgré his miserable garments and faded cloak, he never failed to at- 
tract the attention of strangers. His career was one prolonged struggle 
with poverty, his income being barely sufficient to keep body and soul 
in companionship. For three long summer months he slept in a hearse, 
for lack of better lodgings. Among the very few persons to whom 
Clarke’s pride would occasionally permit him to apply for temporary re- 
lief, with a certainty of obtaining it, was his always kind and consid- 
erate friend Fitz-Greene Halleck. Awakening, one morning, with a 
keen sensation of hunger, but with no cash, Clarke called at the lodg- 
ings of his brother-poet, in Warren Street, and received from Mr. Hal- 
leck a two-and-a-half-dollar gold-piece to relieve his necessities ; but, 
before reaching a restaurant, he met a wandering minstrel, and gave 
him the gold for playing some favorite air for him. A few moments 
after, the mad poet rushed into a bookstore on Broadway, where he was 
well known, and asked to be allowed to conceal himself from Mr. Hal- 
leck, whom he had seen comifig, and who had witnessed the whole 
transaction. At the same time, the organ-grinder ran off at double- 
quick time, supposing he had received the gold by mistake, and that 
he might be requested to refund it. 

Clarke was of a simple and credulous nature, and, beginning life as 
a littérateur and lover of the human race, fell into the delusion of be- 
lieving that the fairer portion of that race was always disposed to fall 
in love with him. His life, therefore, was a series of adventures, in 
none of which did the course of true love run smooth. The most beau- 
tiful and fashionable ladies of New-York society were the heroines that 
his genius sought to immortalize, and the shrines to which he swore 
eternal fidelity. His extreme vanity was easily flattered, and the small 
wits of the town, taking advantage of his weakness, often led him to 
believe that wealthy young ladies were madly in love with him. A 
notable instance occurred in the autumn of 1821, when poor Clarke was 
persuaded that the proud and high-born Miss Mary —— cherished a 
passion for him. The cross-gartering of Malvolio was nothing to the 
pranks they made him perform to win the notice of his lovely inamo- 
rata. The plot culminated in a forged invitation to visit the lady at her 
aristocratic mansion. Borrowing a suit for the occasion, and neatly 
gloved and booted, he proceeded to the residence of the lady, and rang 
the bell. The damsel, annoyed, and forewarned, had given directions, 
if he ever appeared, to thrust him from the door, which, it is said, was 
done rudely, and with cruel contumely. The subjoined poem is sup- 
posed to have been written by the unfortunate poet when awakened 
from his fond dream. Halleck composed it a few days after the event 
occurred to his brother-poet, poor McDonald Clarke, who now sleeps 
in a sweet and romantic spot, close by ‘“‘Sylvan Water,”’ in the beauti- 
ful cemetery of Greenwood ; and his fine face, carved in dass-relief on 
his monument, makes love to the Indian Princess who reposes by his 
side. On another side of his tomb are fitly inscribed these lines, writ- 
ten by himself: 

“ For what are earthly honors now? 
He never deemed them worth his care, 
And death hath set upon his brow 
The wreath he was too proud to wear."’] 


LIVE, as lives a withered bough, 
Blossomless, leafless, and alone ; 
There are none left to love me now, 
Nor shed one tear when I am gone. 


When I am gone—no matter where : 
I dread no other world than this ; 
To leave it is my only prayer, 
That hope my only happiness. 


For I am weary of it—black 
Are sun and stars and sky to me ; 
And my own thoughts are made the rack 
That wrings my nerves in agony. 
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There’s not a wretched one that lives, 
And loathes like me the light of day; 
And I shall bless the hour that gives 
My body to its kindred clay. 


And yet at times, I know not why, 

There comes a foolish, feverish thought, 
Of where these shrivelled limbs shall lie, 

And where this dead, cold flesh shall rot— 


When the quick throbbing of my brain 
That now is maddening me is o’er, 
And the hot fire in each swollen vein 
Is quenched at last to burn no more. 


And then I shudder at the tone 

Of my heart’s hymn, and seem to hear 
The shrieking of my dying groan, 

The rattling clod upon my bier ; 


And feel the pang which he who dies 
Welcomes—the pang which gives me rest— 
Ere the lead-weights are on my eyes, 
Or the white shroud is on my breast : 


When the death-foam is on my lip, 
And the death-dews are in my hair, 

And my clinched fingers, in the grip 
Of agony, are clinging there ! 


And then I feel how sad it is 

To know there’s none my fate to weep, 
Print on my lip the unanswered kiss, 

Or close my eyes in their last sleep. 


For all unheard the damp earth flung 
Upon my coffin-lid must be ; 

By strangers will the bell be rung, 
That tolls in mockery for me. 


And he who tolls will laugh the while, 
And whistle his light song of mirth ; 
And he who digs my grave will smile 
As senseless as its senseless earth. 
Some dark-robed priest, perhaps, will pray 
Beside my bed, because he must ; 
And some hoarse voices sing, or say, 
The unfeeling adage “ Dust to dust.” 


And, if perchance I leave behind 
Enough of worldly pelf to raise 
A marble tomb, my name, enshrined 
In prodigality of praise, 
May meet the passing stranger’s eye : 
A sculptor’s monument and pride, 
Telling that man was born to die, 
And I—was born, and lived, and died. 


And men will trample on my grave, 
And keep the grass from growing there, 
And not e’en one poor flower will wave 
Above me in the summer air : 


For there are none to plant it—none 
To water it with patient tears ; 

My cradle-watchers, they are gone ; 
The monitors of my young years 


Are silent now. There was a time— 
It is a long, long time ago— 
When in a pure and holy clime 
I breathed—and, if the clouds of woe 


Dimmed the blue heaven of my thought, 
Like summer storms they flitted by, 

And when they vanished there were wrought 
Bright rainbows in the twilight sky, 


On which my wild gaze lingered till 
Their colors faded far away. 

Those clouds—I feel their dampness still ; 
But the bright rainbows—where are they ? 





And she I loved? I must not think 
Of her—“ for that way madness lies!” 
Boy, start that champagne-cork—I’ll drir*k, 
And dream no more of Mary’s eyes. 





THE IMAGINATION IN SCIENCE. 





N éontrasting works of imagination with those of science, 
in former numbers of the JournaL, we conformed to a 
generally-recognized distinction. Imaginative literature is the 
phrase usually applied to the whole body of fictitious produc- 
tions in poetry and prose, from ‘“‘The Tliad” to “‘ The Blameless 
Prince "—from “sop’s Fables” to “‘ The Woman of Business.” 
But we conformed to this distinction because it is established in 
common thought, and not because its implications are true. The 
assumption that so-called imaginative literature is in any special 
or exclusive sense the product of the faculty suggested by the ex- 
pression is altogether fallacious. The mental operations in- 
volved in science or business are just as truly and as fully 
dependent upon the imagination as are those which produce 
poetry or romance. 

Imagination is said to be the image-forming faculty ; more 
strictly, it is the image-recalling or image-commanding faculty. 
Sensuous images are first produced in consciousness by early 
mental growth, through the repetition and slow integration of 
a great number of faint impressions. But, when the mind has 
become stored with images and ideas, imagination reproduces 
them, to be worked up in various ways, and to various ends, by 
the different intellectual operations. But imagination is by no 
means limited to the recall of sensuous images; it commands 
the whole contents of thought. In the infancy of the individual, 
as of the race, imagination deals only with concrete ideas, sen- 
suous images, personified conceptions. In the subsequent stages 
of intellectual progress, the mind acquires the power of abstrac- 
tion—of comprehending large and complex relations. From 
the idea of an individual, for example, it rises to that of a 
union of individuals, or of an institution, and still later to the 
grasp of general truths or principles. But, whatever the grade 
of thought attained, it is the office of the imagination to con- 
trol or re-present the mental resources for any purpose that may 
be required. So far as this faculty is concerned, it matters little 
upon what objects or in what way the mind is used ; its action 
is the fundamental condition of all the higher mental processes. 
In every case the imagination draws its materials into conscious- 
ness by the laws of association, which are alike in all minds 
and for all subjects, howsoever the ideas themselves may 
differ. 

The trains of association, for example, which occupy the 
mind of the merchant, are of markets, commercial interchanges, 
currency, supply and demand, trade restrictions, credit, integ- 
rity of personal character, national policy, and the course and 
unfoldings of civilization. In all these operations the mental 
data are supplied by the imagination, while few will deny that 
in estimating the characters of men, or in weighing the faith 
of states, or in gauging the resources of continents, the imagi- 
nation, which presents all the complex conditions in thought, 
is tasked to a very high degree. 

The man of science works in a different field and with dif- 
ferent ideas. His trains of thought are of the operations and 
order of Nature, the constitution of the material world, the laws 
of visible motion in solids, liquids, and gases, on the earth and 
in the heavens, molecular mechanisms, interior transformations, 
the correlations of forces, the natural history of the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, the constitution and develop- 
ment of mind, and the principles of social organization—in short, 
the laws of universal phenomena. Here the subject-matter is 
very different from that of the merchant; but here, also, imagi- 
nation is the regnant faculty which calls the universe into con- 
sciousness, that its ways may be explored by reason. In devis- 
ing the conditions of a complex original investigation, and in 
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holding steadily to his ideal in an elaborate series of trials, 
there is demanded of the scientific inquirer a very high exercise 
of the imaginative faculty. 

The trains of association with which poets are busied con- 
cern the beautiful, the lovely, and the sublime, in the appear- 
ances. of the world, and whatever is most interesting in the 
actions and affections of human beings—in brief, all those 
aspects of nature and life which are fitted to move the feelings 
and give immediate pleasure. Here, again, imagination is indis- 
pensable, but no more so than in the former cases. Whether 
Milton gives us a world of ideal unreality to the end of enjoy- 
ment, or whether Humboldt gives us a Cosmos of ideal reality 
to the end of truth, the prime agency is the same in both cases; 
it is power of imagination. The poet images and admires; the 
savant images and verifies. The poet bodies forth his world of 
imagination, and hastens to offer it to the pleased contempla- 
tion of men; the scientist imagines a thousand worlds and 
crushes them in silence and secrecy, until at last his ideal is 
orbed forth in perfection and answers to the verities of God. 

If it be urged that imagination implies something more 
than the mere image-recalling function, we reply that, admit- 
ting the statement, it makes no difference with the present argu 
ment. Sir William Hamilton says that imagination includes, 
not only the representative process, but also that of compari- 
son. But comparison, or the tracing of similarities, is no more 
the business of the poet than of the scientific thinker. It is no 
more marked in poetical figures of speech than in scientific 
classification. The pages of Shakespeare are brilliant with the 
flashes of similarity; while his power of seizing illustrative 
similitudes, through chasms of remoteness and the thickest ob- 
scurities, is perhaps the finest element of his splendid genius. 
Yet the intellect of man has made no grander stroke of simi- 
larity and identification than that of Newton, in piercing 
through the thick confusions of cosmical phenomena, and 
grasping the law that reduced the universe to order. 

Dugald Stewart has attempted to confine the meaning of im- 
agination to the formation of new mental combinations, or, as 
he calls them, “ creations;” but James Mill has shown con- 
clusively that this cannot exclude the operations of the scientific 
imagination. He says that the formation of new combinations 
“happens in every train of thought of any considerable length. 
It is implied in every wish of the child to fly or to jump over 
the house, in a large proportion of all his playful expressions, 
a8 puss in boots, a monkey preaching, and so on. It is mani- 
fested in perfection in every dream. It is well known that for 
the discovery of truths in philosophy there is a demand for 
new trains of thought, multitudes of which pass in review be- 
fore the mind—are contemplated and rejected before the 
happy combination is attained in which the discovery is in- 
volved. If imagination consists in bringing trains before the 
mind involving a number of new combinations, imagination is 
probably more the occupation of the philosopher than the poet.” 

How it has come about that fictitious literature is especially 
distinguished as imaginative, it is not difficult to see. As 
suggested by an acute writer, the ideas of the poet being 
pleasurable ideas, it is not surprising that they should have 
attracted an especial degree of attention, and, in an early 
age, when poetry was the only literature, should have been 
thought worthy of a more particular naming than the men- 
tal trains of any other class. In other cases, moreover, the 
interest and pleasure are all concentrated in the end to be at- 
tained by the course of thought. To the merchant, his trains 
of association are nothing; the decision and action which fol- 
low are every thing. So, to the man of science, his mental pro- 
cesses are of no account, save as they eventuate in the estab- 
lishment of a truth or the revelation of a law. But the 
interest of the poet, on the contrary, is not in the end, but in 
the process itself; it must give pleasure, or it fails. It is 
thus obvious why poetic expression has attracted to itself a 
large share of attention, and why the term “ imagination ” has 








come to be specially applied to the poet’s and the romancer’s 
work. 

The truth here indicated, that imagination is displayed in 
science as well as in art, should be more clearly recognized. 
The notion that fictitious literature is exclusively honored in the 
nobility of its parentage leads to exaggerated estimates of its 
claims, and very naturally to those multitudinous productions 
of feeble and vagrant fancy with which the press abounds. On 
the other hand, the idea that science is without relation to this 
princely faculty leads to its gross disparagement, and becomes 
seriously obstructive to the progress of rational culture. It is 
but a few days since a distinguished educator of this city, 
charged with the responsibility of revising a college curriculum, 
stated that, “though scientific research develops memory, at- 
tention, perception, and comparison, it loses sight of that 
faculty which enables the finite to comprehend the infinite— 
the imagination.” Making due allowance for hyperbole, we 
accept his definition of the imaginative faculty, as exactly 
expressing its scientific office, which is, to aid comprehension 
and minister to the understanding. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the cultivation of this 
faculty through scientific studies has a great value as a cor- 
rective of those excesses to which the poetic imagination 
is peculiarly liable. It is the characteristic of the artistic 
imagination that it deals with the feelings, and it is the na- 
ture of the feelings to blind the discrimination and pervert 
the judgment. Inspired of the emotions, and appealing to 
the emotions, it is a faculty which eminently demands to be 
kept under the subjection of reason. The play of the ima- 
gination is unquestionably a high form of mental action; but 
the command of the imagination is a still higher activity. Even 
in its most subdued manifestations, as in day-dreaming and 
castle-building, reverie, and brown study, in which the mind is 
abandoned to its spontaneous associations under the lead of 
quiet feeling, mental action will lapse into feebleness and dis- 
sipation, unless alternated by vigorous and methodical exertion, 
which brings the wayward fancies under sharp control. But, 
where the more massive feelings are roused to commotion by 
the numerous agencies of our rushing and excited life, the need 
is still more urgent for some stern and steadying discipline to 
keep the psychical forces in their proper equilibrium. When 
the mind loses its poise by passing under the dominion of some 
master-passion, it is then that the imagination breaks bounds, 
and makes havoc, perverting the purposes, warping the judg- 
ments, and distorting the perceptions of reality. When the 
reason has been dethroned from its rule, and the mind shat- 
tered in insanity, then is the supreme revolt and revel of the 
imagination. That the artistic action of this faculty, which 
deals with feeling and passion, is of the same type, and is 
therefore most liable to dangerous aberration, we may assert on 
high authority ; for, 

“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 

But, if this powerful faculty, when controlled by reason, has 
ministered to all noble accomplishments, it is equally certain 
that, in its unchecked and unguarded action, it has been the 
scourge of humanity. In his admirable little book on “ Prime- 
val Man,” in speaking of the conditions of his progress and 
degeneracy, the Duke of Argyll observes : 


“The truth is, that man’s capacities of degradation stand in close 
relation, and are proportionate, to his capacities of improvement. 
What faculty of the human mind lies nearer to the very centre of its 
highest life than the faculty of imagination? Without it we could 
not interpret Nature, or form any conception of its laws, or feel their 
harmony, or understand their use. Without it we could not see the 
abstract or read the future. Without it we should be without motive 
to resist impulse, or to maintain conviction, or to rise to duty. We 
could form no idea whatever of religion. It would not be possible to 
desire the unknown or to hope for the unseen. And yet Pascal was 
not wrong when he placed this same faculty cf imagination at the very 
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head of the ‘deceitful powers.’ For it is, in truth, one of the most 
effective causes and instruments of degradation. It is its function to 
give form and expression to all those vague emotions which arise in- 
evitably out of contact between the mind that is in man and the mind 
that is in Nature. These emotions are literally what the poet calls 
them—‘ the blank misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds 
not realized.’ But, without knowledge, given or acquired, to guide 
the elements in imagination which are purely intellectual, and with. 
out virtue to control the elements which are chiefly moral, this 
‘superb power,’ as Pascal also most justly calls it, does terrible 
work indeed. It is the mother and the nurse of all the horrible 
inventions of idolatry. Through its operation have arisen, from 
time to time, all the diabolical rites which have degraded, and do 
still degrade, so many tribes of men far below the level of the 
brutes.” 


But the degrading influence of unrestrained imagination, 
when divorced from the realities of knowledge, are by no 
means confined to savage races; civilized nations sufficiently 
manifest them. Popular excitements, the outbreaks of enthu- 
siasm, partisan hate, and the fury of zealotry, are the results of 
inflamed passion, in which the mind is filled with delusive 
images. As an extreme example of these results, we have but 
to recall the tragic experiences of the Salem witchcraft, when 
the whole community was convulsed with insane delusions of 
the imagination, and rushed into most abominable excesses of 
violence and cruelty. Nor was this a solitary instance; the 
track of history is bloody with these malign results of uncon- 
trolled imagination. The world has been revolutionized since, 
and the essence of that revolution consists simply in a differ- 
ence in the exercise of the imagination. The men of science 
make it the ally of knowledge and the minister of truth. They 
train it into habitual subjection to reason ; and, when scientific 
education begins to be appreciated in respect to its larger claims, 
it will be seen that one of its most valued offices for the gen- 
eral public will be the wholesome discipline of the imagination. 





TABLE-TALK. 





rT\HE eloquent Bishop of Oxford, familiarly known in England by 

the somewhat disrespectful sobriquet of “ Soapy Sam,” conferred 
upon him by Punch, tells a good story of an old woman who, hav- 
ing adopted a little girl from the workhouse, and brought her up till 
she was sixteen years of age, was then forsaken by her protégée, 
whom a neighboring farm-house enticed away to “ better herself.” 
On being condoled with on this ungrateful abandonment, by sympa- 
thizing friends, the worthy old woman meekly answered that Scripture 
warned us that such things must happen. “You know it is said 
there, ‘Train up a child, and away he do go.’” There are accom- 
plished men of letters and scholars whose quotations of Scripture, or 
indirect reference to it, though hardly so ludicrous, are not very much 
more accurate than that of Bishop Wilberforce’s ancient dame. 
One scarcely knows what to make of Horace Walpole’s confusion 
of Cain and Samson, in one of his letters, to a clerical friend too, 
panegyrizing a certain noble but childless couple, and their Eden- 
like existence at Nuneham: “I do not know the Paradise on earth I 
prefer to it, with its Adam and Eve; who may comfort themselves 
with having no children, when they recollect that the first-born com- 
mitted murder with the jawbone of an ass, a deadly weapon I am sure.” 
The italies—whatever they may be worth—are Walpole’s own. 
“What says Timothy?” is the query of the great English lawyer, 
John Fonblanque, in introducing the words of Saint Paul, “ Having 
food and raiment, let us be therewith content.”—“ He who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” sounds so peculiarly Scriptural, that the 
distinguished American lawyer and statesman, Daniel Webster, may 
perhaps be pardoned for depriving Laurence Sterne, the originator of 
good old Uncle Toby, of its authorship, and ascribing it to the Scrip- 
tures. There are, perhaps, many unbelievers who, upon reading this 
Statement, will search their Bibles under the same hallucination which 
confused the great orator, but their researches will be a fruitless 
labor. The editor of a well-known English journal complimented 
Lord Chestertield for his sensible remark that “evil communications 
Corrupt good manners ;” while a primitive Methodist, discoursing in 








a chapel in this city, took occasion to mention the many trials and 
difficulties which often had beset his path. “ But,” said he, “in the 
midst of all my difficulties, I am led to persevere in the good work by 
the following passage of Scripture coming into my mind: ‘ Faint heart 
never won fair lady!’”” The well-known essayist and critic, William 
Hazlitt, ascribes to “ the Samaritan ”’—whoever that may be—the pub- 
lican’s prayer, which he thus verbally misquotes, “ Lord be merciful to 
me, asinner.” Leigh Hunt tells us of Shelley, that he was a student of 
the Book of Job, and that for his Christianity he went to the gospel of 
St. James ;” and Thackeray writes of Amelia Osborne and her boy, 
that the fond mother had “ made some little shirts for him,” when 
he left home to stay with his rich grandfather ; “but when her Eli 
came to see the widow, they were replaced by much finer linen.” 
The versatile and vivacious Charles Dickens also stumbles in his 
Scriptural allusions. Dr. Blimber, the schoolmaster of Brighton, to 
whose tender mercies Paul Dombey is consigned, having occasion to 
set an imposition, does so in these terms: “ Johnson will repeat to 
me to-morrow morning, before breakfast, without book, and from the 
Greek Testament, the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians.” 
Rather hard upon Johnson, but it would have been still more diffi- 
cult if Dr. Blimber had imposed upon him the Second Epistle, for 
where in the world could Johnson have procured a copy? In an ear- 
lier fiction by the same distinguished author occurs the following curi- 
ous passage: “The only Scriptural admonition that Ralph Nickleby 
heeded, in the letter, was ‘know thyself.’” M. Philaréte Chasles, 
whose reputation for scholarship is not inconsiderable, permits him- 
self, in one of his autobiographical souvenirs of travels in England, to 
make a Northumbrian “ Puritan,” who yearned to convert him, refer 
to Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, as the favored three upon whom the 
fiery furnace had no power. Another accomplished French writer— 
M. de Saint Beuve, whom a Saturday Reviewer has pronounced the 
first of living critics—speaks of Cowper’s attention being fixed by a 
verse in Saint Paul’s “Third Epistle to the Romans.” 


—— In Paris, it seems, there is a Mme. Busque who hangs over 
her door the American coat-of-arms, and announces upon her sign as 
follows : 

“AUX AMERICAINS, 


“spECIALITE DE PUMPKIN PIE.” 


In her window are pumpkin and mince and apple pies, and ginger- 
bread, and doughnuts—“ all looking,” says the account, “ particularly 
nice and tempting.” Mme. Busque’s shop is situated in one of the 
quiet streets in the vicinity of the Madeleine, and has become a sort 
of shrine to which good Americans make a pilgrimage, and test Mme. 
Busque’s skill in the peculiarly Yankee edibles in which she deals. 
American pies are an institution which, at home, one need not be fond 
of, but, in Paris, he would be a churl, indeed, and unworthy his ances- 
tral blood, should he refuse to eat and praise the pies served up in 
honor of his country. It is a pity, though, that one’s patriotism 
abroad should be brought to such severe ordeals ; and the enlightened 
traveller must sometimes wish that these remnants of semi-barbarism 
no longer existed among us. For, of all the herrors of the American 
cuisine—and its horrors are numerous—the pie is the greatest. 
The digestions it has ruined are beyond calculation, and the extent of 
its contribution to the national decadence in physical stamina is im- 
measurable. Pie-eating, as it is practised in America, is such an 
abomination, that it is time a general crusade were made against it. 
In many parts of the country it is not uncommon to find pie on the 
table for breakfast, for dinner, and for tea. In restaurants at rail- 
way-stations, pie or cake is pretty nearly the only edible that can be 
obtained ; and, of the horrors of eating pies for lunch on an empty 
stomach, what traveller cannot feelingly speak ? Even in New York, 
where liberal intercourse with other peoples ought to have taught us 
better, pie is still made an important article of food with many families. 
At lunch-counters it is the favorite viand. Few sights are more annoying 
than to see, at noon every day, crowds of people rushing hurriedly into 
restaurants, for the purpose of charging themselves with moist dough. 
An easier way of procuring dyspepsia could not be imagined. The 
spécialité de pumpkin pie will do very well for Paris, where one must 
stand up for his country, right or wrong, even to an attack of dys- 
pepsia ; but here it is time the primitive, ignorant, and childish taste 
that cherishes the abomination should be altogether reformed. It is 
no wonder that at Paris, as it is.said, Parisians stop and gaze with a 
certain sort of awe into Mme. Busque’s window. Well they may. 
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The book from which we quote (“Sights and Sensations in France”) 
adds that Mme. Busque’s cabalistic announcements are a great puzzle 
to the Parisian passers-by, but that one of them is clear enough. 
“ Mince, in French, means ‘ thin,’ and pie is a species of bird; and 
so their curiosity is in part satisfied at ascertaining the fact that one 
of the American ‘ spécialités’ is ‘thin magpie.’” 


—— Mr. Boucicault’s drama of “ Formosa,” which has so agitated 
the dramatic critics of London, and offended so keenly the sensitive 
moralists of that city, has been produced at Niblo’s, in New York. It 
is simply a commonplace melodrama, no better, and scarcely worse, 
than the ordinary plays of this cast, and seems a very small butterfly 
to have been broken on so sanguinary a wheel. The English press, 
for weeks past, has been teeming with elaborate criticisms of this 
play, with a vast correspondence, both condemning and defending it. 
So fierce a literary contest has not occurred in a long time. The very 
last number of the London Times had three long letters, from various 
persons, on the subject, and a lengthy editorial. The author ap- 
peared in print in defence of it. The manager came out with a sharp 
letter, charging the very critics who denounced the play as being among 
the most eager to witness it. “ Paterfamilias” wrote to say that 
he could not, with decency, keep his family in the theatre during the 
performance. “ Materfamilias” ventilated her ideas upon the subject. 
And, of course, all these “checks” and “ counter-checks” have put 
London in a hubbub, and filled the theatre nightly. The clamor of the 
contest having reached us here, everybody is rushing to see “ For- 
mosa” at Niblo’s, just to discover how vicious it is—and everybody 
must feel himself just a little sold. The London warfare has evidently 
been a made-up thing. Boucicault is a shrewd manager. It has not 
been difficult for him to have one set of correspondents writing to the 
papers in denunciation of the play, and another set in defence of it. 
The spice of wickedness, he knew, only needed to be well discussed 
to put everybody on the qui vive to try the condiment for himself. 
Hence huge houses, and money in the manager’s purse. The play 
would die of inanity, were it not for these extraneous aids. It is just 
as wearisome, as improbable, as absurd, as hosts of its predecessors. 
It has all the stock incidents, and stock characters, and stock situa- 
tions. The customary villain is there. The usual female virtues are 
displayed. Love runs its ordinary distressed and turbulent course, with 
the established happy ending. The only new element is the introduc- 
tion of the Oxford Boat Club, which is, in fact, a pleasing feature, and, 
just at this time, a sensational one. The club has no real connec- 
tion with the story, and the pasteboard boat-race, as the finale of the 
drama, is simply laughable. The story is of one Tom Burroughs, the 
“ stroke-oar” of the club, who is the object of the wiles of certain 
sharpers, aided by Formosa, of the demi-monde. Tom, of course, is 
saved, in the end, from these machinations, and in due time marries 
his “ true-love.” The “wickedness ” of the drama is in the introduc- 
tion of the demi-monde, and hence the battle over the drama is simply 
nothing more than a forced revival of the contest that once raged so 
hotly over “ Camille.” It is neatly put on the stage at Niblo’s, but not 


very well acted. 
7 


New-Yorkers have continual cause for complaint in the re- 
moving of ancient city landmarks, the latest of which is the demolition 
of the old Hospital, and the appropriation of a part of the Park for 
the post-office. But London, it seems, suffers from the march of 
improvement in this particular, almost as much as we do. Old Dr. 
Johnson’s lodgings in the Temple were swept away ten years ago, and 
in 1865 Milton’s house in the Barbican was removed. The house in 
which Pope lived stands in the way of the Metropolitan Railway, and 
must come down. And the splendid old trees surrounding Chesterfield 
House are to be felled, and the lawn to be covered with dwellings. 
Chesterfield House stands in the middle space of a wide court-yard, 
near Hyde Park, approached through a lofty gateway. An ample ex- 
panse of green turf stretches in the rear of it, which is covered with 
some of the finest old trees in the metropolis. Chesterfield House, 
for the present, will stand ; but the change contemplated will remove 
one of the most agreeable and venerable features of Mayfair. This 
property now belongs to the Marquis of Abercorn, one time Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It was in Chesterfield House that those fa- 
mous letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, on deportment, were 
written, which are still valued as a manual of good manners; and it 
was in the antechamber of this house that bluff old Dr. Johnson, 
waiting upon the convenience of the noble earl for an interview, at 








last indignantly turned his back upon the domicile, to pen the most 
biting and yet dignified reproof in the English language. The district in 
which the house stands is one of the most fashionable in London, and 
the new houses to be erected on the ancient lawn will be of elegant 
and aristocratic character. 


—— In Mr. Winslow Homer’s “ Fighing-Party” (for which find 
cartoon “ accompanying AppLetons’ JourNAL”’) the gentlemen seem to 
have sought inglorious ease under the trees, either, as one may inter- 
pret the facts, gallantly surrendering the privileges or cowardly aban- 
doning the duties of the occasion to the ladies. The cynical will be 
apt to accept the latter, inasmuch as men are notoriously fond of their 
ease, and these would almost certainly prefer a pipe and a little gossip 
while stretched indolently on the grass, rather than exert themselves 
to partake of such equivocal sport as is likely to follow the piscatorial 
efforts of the ladies. Among the various things that women cannot 
do as well as men, Miss Anthony to the contrary notwithstanding, are 
whist-playing and angling. Did any one ever know of a lady skilful 
at fly-fishing? Ladies possess one qualification for such a pursuit, 
and that is patience. But, as they must chatter, and get easily ex- 
cited, and as a class utterly lack that precision so necessary for the 
art, angling is always a little too much for them, A female Izaak 
Walton is, so far, unknown in the world’s history. But all this does 
not prevent Mr. Homer’s picture from affording us many delightful 
suggestions, and he must be obdurate and insensible indeed who would 
not like to wander, in just such company, along the picturesque banks 
of the Sawkill. This little stream is situated in Pike County, Penn- 
sylvania, and possesses every feature of mills, rapids, cascades, 
wooded shores, and romantic nooks, to render it eminently suitable 
fora company bent on rural pleasure. Although the summer is nearly 
over, and the town is rapidly reclaiming its own, it is not yet too late 
for “fishing parties,” and many such groups as this depicted by Mr. 
Homer may still be found dotting all our little inland streams. 





Fiterary Hotes. 


F the older English poets, none are more delightful than quaint Rob 

ert Herrick, whom Coleridge calls the “ laureate of flowers and per 
fumes,”’ and Mrs. Browning the “ Ariel of poets, sucking, ‘ where the 
bee sucks,’ from the heart of Nature, and reproducing the fragrance 
idealized.” Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt has just edited “‘ Hesperides, the 
Poems, and other Remains of Robert Herrick, now first collected,” in 
two volumes, Londonimprint. This is the most complete collection of 
Herrick’s poems yet made, but, as suggested by Miss Mitford, an ex- 
purgated edition is necessary, inasmuch as our “ Ariel’? sometimes 
sucked from poisonous flowers as well as from those distilling only pure 
honey. Herrick’s “‘ Cherry Ripe,” ‘* Daffodils,” ‘‘ Primroses filled with 
Morning Dew,”’ who does not know, and what verses more delicate and 
fanciful does English poetry afford? Herrick’s introduction to the 
** Hesperides” not only happily describes the argument of that poem, 
but of those other immortal verses in which every English reader de- 
lights : 


“I sing of Brooks, of Blossoms, Birds, and Bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July-Flowers : 
I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bride-groums, Brides, and of their Bridall-Cakes, 
I write of Youth, of Love, and have Accesse 
By these, to sing of cleanly-Wantonesse. 
I sing of Dewes, of Raines, and piece by piece, 
Of Balme, of Oyle, of Spice, and Amber-Grese : 
I sing of Times-transhifting ; and I write 
How Roses first came Red, and Lillies White: 
I write of Groves, of Twilights, and I sing 
The Court of Mab, and of the Fairie-King.”’ 


8. Baring Gould’s “ Origin and Development of Religious Belief,” 
part first of which, entitled ‘‘ Heathenism and Mosaicism,’’ was recently 
published in England, is spoken of by the London Atheneum as fol- 
lows: ‘* Written from a philosophic, not from a religious point of view, 
the argument is conducted on a positive basis apart from all hypothesis. 
The author starts with no assumptions, not even with that of the ex- 
istence of a God or the truth of revelation, but proceeds to reason from 
the human mind, its instincts, gropings, desires, and their outward ex- 
pression. Consciousness and history are his guides. The ability he 
displays in the treatment of a topic which branches out in so many direc- 
tions, and requires such precise handling, is apparent. His pages 
abound with the results of large reading and calm reflection. The man 
of culture, thought, philosophic cast, is mirrored in the entire argu- 
ment. The book is sound and healthy in tone. It excites the reader’s 
interest and brightens the path of inquiry opened to his view. The lan- 
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guage, too, is appropriate, neat, lucid, often happy, sometimes wonder- 
fully terse and vigorous.” - 


Among new German books we find: “ In the Land of the Pharaohs,”’ 
a series of sketches of travel in Egypt, by Madame Arthur Stahl, from 
the press of Hartleten, of Vienna; “ Alsatian Life in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,”’ from the house of F. Schneider; ‘‘ Star- 
less Nights,” a volume of lyrical and epic poems, by Edmond Glaser ; 
“The Struggle for Existence,’ a novel in five volumes; and, lastly, 
two richly-illustrated volumes, on ‘‘ The Island of Rhodes,” and “ Cey- 
lon.” The former is indebted to the artistic genius of Albert Berg for 
its admirable drawings and woodcuts. “Ceylon” is from the pen of 
Baron Eugene von Ransonnet-Villez, and is specially remarkable for its 
rare descriptions of the coral-fisheries, and life in the diving-bell. 


“The Life and Times of Victor Emmanuel, King of United Italy,” 
is a literary treasure anticipated from the pen of a nephew of the distin- 
guished Italian historian and statesman, Gioberti. It will be brought 
out at Florence, in magnificent style, in folio, with many superb illus- 
trative steel engravings. The descriptive text embraces the Revolution 
of 1848-49, Garibaldi’s Sicilian campaign, and the last struggle with 
the Austrians in Lombardy and Venice. A cheaper popular edition 
will be published simultaneously. 


A new English volume of poems, called ‘‘ The Three Fountains, 
with other Verses,” is favorably spoken of by London critics. The fol- 
owing pretty little song is from the collection : 
“* Citron-shaded by the fountain, 
Weeping, weeping, sits Lili; 
For Yacoob is on the mountain 
Which o’erhangs the purple sea ; 
And there’s war upon the mountain, 
All above the purple sea. 
Every sound suggests the battle, 
As the land-wind sinks and swells, 
Though ‘tis but an infant's rattle, 
And the tinkling of the bells ; 
*Hush! O nurse, oh hush the rattle, 
And the tinkling of the bells.’ 
Yet the silence is depressing— 
*Tis the silence of the dead ; 
And she clasps her babe, caressing 
Glowing cheek and golden head. 
‘Ah! that I were now caressing 
His dear cheek and golden head ! 
* Yet, thongh my dear love be missing, 
Here I hold his counterpart !° 
*Mid her weeping and her kissing, 
A swift footstep makes her start ; 
Oh, the weeping and the kissing, 
As he clasps her to his heart!” 


A manuscript by Newton has been found, which gives an interesting 
account of the discovery of gravitation, but says nothing about the fall 
of an apple having any thing to do with it. The account, it is said, dif- 
fers in many particulars from the ordinary tradition. 


Mr. G. J. Whyte-Melville, author of several well-known novels, has 
published a volume of poems, which the Atheneum pronounces ‘ pleas- 
ant, vigorous, and unaffected.” 


Mr. Gerald Massey will publish a new volume of poems entitled “‘ A 
Tale of Eternity, and other Poems.” ° 


A new periodical, in the German language, called the Hungarian 
Review, has appeared. Its contents are chiefly scientific. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon announces a second volume of stories con- 
nected with ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Tower.” 


Foreign Hotes. 


A’ one of the results of the recent explorations of the Nile, and of the 
liberal views and the energy of the present Viceroy of Egypt, a 
party of English engineers have been engaged in studying how to over- 
come the obstacles to navigation presented by what are known as the 
First Cataracts. The result of the examination has been a report which 
recommends the excavation of a cut, or channel, on the eastern side, as 
near the margin of Highest Nile as practicable, at the same time avoid- 
ing all alteration in the present régime of the river by any contraction 
or enlargement of the water-ways, since the slightest interference of 
this character would affect the rise and fall of the river, and might work 
incalculable injury to the country. The cost will be about $2,250,000 
in gold, and the proposed plans have been approved by the viceroy. 





The German Machinists’ Association have inaugurated an excellent 
movement, which might be imitated here with advantage. The society 





consists of those only in whose works some special parts of various 
kinds of machinery are made, and it has now established an office in 
Berlin for public information, where customers may inspect all the spe- 
cialties manufactured by the members of the club, and leave their or- 
ders for the same. The benefits of such an arrangement, to manufac- 
turers and customers alike, are manifold and obvious 


Rosenthalgraphy is the rather complicated title of a new system of 
telegraphing in all known languages and idioms. The inventor, whose 
name the word so queerly compounded indicates, claims that the use 
of his invention will economize seventy-five per cent. in time, labor, 
and cost, from the present method of telegraphy. Rosenthal recently 
held a conference with many representatives of the press in Paris, and 
made some successful experiments. The system is very easily learned, 
and, if susceptible of every-day practical application, would prove an 
immense boon to the newspaper-world. 


A Permanent International Photographic Exhibition is proposed by 
the Photographische Verein of Berlin. The same society suggested such 
an enterprise in 1865, but then met with little success. Now, however, 
the needful capital has all been subscribed by the members of the asso- 
ciation, and all the great photographic establishments in Prussia havo 
promised their aid and codperation, so that the exhibition will probably 
commence with 1870. 


There has been an extraordinary visit of lady-birds at Ramsgate, 
England. Millions of these insects appeared in this region about the 
middle of August ; they first appeared on a Friday, and on Sunday the 
streets, roads, and the dresses of all persons in the open air, were cov- 
ered with them. At the market-place men were shovelling them down 
the large grating into the sewer. Children collected them in their 
hands, and filled paper bags with them. Their flight is supposed to 
have been from over the sea. There was a similar visitation in 1847. 


Albert Direr’s picture of “‘ The Death of the Virgin,” which had 
disappeared for so long a period, is now (such is the news from Ger- 
many) to be seen above the high altar in St. Wolfgang’s Church, on Lake 
Wolfgang, in Upper Austria. 

The British Association will meet next year at Liverpool, under the 
presidency of Professor Huxley. The French Scientific Congress as- 
sembled this year at Chartres, from the 4th to the 15th of September. 


Che Museum. 


ly mean rate of discharge of the Mississippi River into the Gulf of 
Mexico somewhat exceeds thirty-eight million six hundred thou- 
sand pounds of water per second. 





A hundred years after Copernicus, Kepler was born, and Newton 
saw the light the same year in which Galileo died. 


Mushroom-growing, as it is carried on in some parts of France, is 
one of the most extraordinary examples of culture in the world. In 
the vicinity of Paris are extensive stone-quarries, long since aban- 
doned, from which the stone has been extracted as coal is obtained, 
leaving extensive caves sixty and seventy feet under ground, and ex- 
tending great distances, in some instances fairly under the city itself. 
In these caves the temperature is very equal, and the atmosphere 
moist; and here mushroom-growing has been brought to its fullest 
development. The floor of the cave is carefully swept, and the beds 
are then made of the dust from the stone-cutting yards above, mixed 
with stable-manure. These beds are about twenty-two inches in 
height and the same in width, ranged in parallel rows, between which 
there is just room to walk. The temperature of the bed is carefully 
noted, during the fermentation of the manure, and the: spawn of the 
mushroom is not sown until it is below 76° Fahr. ; since, if it is above 
this, the layers of spawn are liable to be burnt. The spawn when 
sown is covered with manure, which is removed as soon as vegetation 
begins, and is replaced by earth. The details of making the beds, 
watering them, picking the crop, and renewing the spawn vary in 
different localities, but the general system is everywhere the same. 
The mushroom caves at Montrouge, just outside the fortifications of 
Paris, on the southern side, are reached by descending well-like pits 
by means of a ladder, which is simply a single pole with sticks run 
through it to serve as steps. From the bottom of this pit little pas- 
sages radiate. They are sometimes narrow and often very low, but 
every inch of available room is made use of, and as many beds are 
crowded together as possible. Every thing is kept scrupulously neat, 
and no litter is left strewn about, as one would naturally expect. An- 
other type of mushroom cave is to be found at Frépillon, Méry-sur-Oise, 
where are the quarries for the building-stone and plaster so largely 
used in Paris. The excavations here are not in small, narrow passages, 
as in those previously described, but form large, vaulted apartments, 
one of which is represented in our engraving. The beds are arranged 
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Mushroom Caves. 


in rows, in such a manner as to make the most of the space, and here, , two mentioned, the principal are ‘‘ Moulin de la Roche,’’ Sous Bicétre, 
as elsewhere, the practice of planting a certain number of beds every | near St. Germain, and at Bagneux. These caves, like mines, are under 
day in the year is observed, so that the supply is unfailing. An idea | government supervision, and vary in depth from twenty to one hun- 
of the magnitude of the mushroom business may be formed, when it is | dred and fifty or sixty feet. Coal-mines are not adapted for growing 
known that one proprietor has twenty-one miles of beds, another six- | mushrooms, and the smallest particle of iron in the beds of manure is 
teen, another seven, and so on, through a long list. Among the nu- | avoided by the spawn, a circle around it remains inert. It is said to be 
merous localities in which mushroom culture is carried on, besides the | the same with coal. 
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THE NATIONAL WATCH CO0., NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED; 


ELGIN, ILL Containing Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street Scenes, and Suburban Views 
Se Elegantly printed on tinted paper, and bound in an Illustrated Cover, printed 
with a tint. Containing a Map, and general Stranger’s Guide. Price, 50 cents. 


- je This is the most completely illustrated book of the city of New York ever —~ 

4 J / ’ | l @ J+ . and, while valuable as an elegant memento of the city to strangers visiting it, it also 
FE i] iG IN W A CH 8S. is of great service as a guide, both as regards the town proper, and the principal 
suburban places. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





This Company have, during the last five years, constructed and equipped 
ONE OF THE LARGEST WATCH FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. STRUBE’S 


Ingenious and labor-saving machinery has been introduced by them, and a corps of DRUM AND FIFE INSTRUCTOR : 


scientific mechanics and watchmakers secured from older factories in this country 
and Europe, by which they are enabled to manufacture and offer to the public a line Containing the Rudimental Principles of Drum-beating, Scale for the Fife, Rudi- 
. : ; 


of Watches, of improved quality of material and workmanship, ments of Music, and a New and entirely Original System of — a, — 
to-Hand Drum-beating. Also, the full and correct United States Army Duty for 
UNSURPASSED AS CORRECT TIME-EBEPERS, both Instruments. Compiled and arranged, in a simple and instructive manner, 
, . by Garpiner A. Struse, Drum-Major r2th Infantry, N. G. S. N. Y., formerly 
and cheaper than any of equal merit to be had in market. e Drummer in Co. A, sth Regiment, N. Y. V., Duryea’s Zouaves. Price, $1.50 
Eight styles of movements are now offered to the public, comprising f WaR DerarTMsnr, - 
5 Wasuincton City, April 17, 1869. 
GENTLE MEN'S WATCHES, OF ALL GRADES, Order in relation to Strube’s System of Instruction for the Drum and Fife. 
“> The system of instruction for the Drum and Fife, are § by mere var- 
, diner A. Strube, late U. S. Vols., recommended for adoption by a rd 0} cers, 
LADIES’ WATCHES, of which Brevet Major-Gen. George L. Hartsuff, U. S. Army, is President, having 
of beautiful design and finish. been approved, is adopted for the instruction of the Infantry of the Army of the 
Avoid imitations, and all parties who advertise to send the Elgin Watches, C.O. D. | United States, and for the observance of the Militia of the United States. “ 
Call on your — and ask to see them. (Signed) JOHN A. RAWLINS, Secretary of War. 
3usiness Office and Sales Room, Either of above mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 





159 & 161 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York. 
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[2 Applications for Advertising in 
‘‘ Appletons’ Journal’’ should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE OPENED 


An Elegant Assortment of 
SHAWLS, &c. 


The First Fall Importation This Year. 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
Select Styles. 
ALL-WOOL STRIPED SHAWLS, 


In choice variety. 


ALL-WOOL D’ECOSSE, 


in Plaids of all the Popular Clans. 





Plush Carriage Shawis, 
Quite new and very stylish. 


OTTOMAN REVERSIBLES, 
in Brilliant Colors. 
FRENCH AND PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
of every description, at popular prices. 


Real India Scarfs, $2.00 each and Upward. 





Also, some new designs in 


BURNOUS, 
Suitable for Travelling. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF ARABS, 
in new and choice coloring. 


ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES IN 


LADIES WALKING DRESSES, 
Printed Cashmere Robes, 
Select in Stylvs and Quality. 


Ladies’ Underclothing and Infants’ Apparel 
of every description, 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE RATES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 


NEW BIBLICAL WORK. 


THE LAND AND ITS STORY: 


OR, THE 
Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. 


BY N. C. BURT, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF “‘HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS,” “THE 
FAR EAST,” ETC. 


Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, 
and Engravings. 


_. The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, 
Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to the 
above work, confident that they will warmly welcome 
it. Embodying without parade the valuable results of 
modern research; using freely the author’s personal 
observations, without needless detail of incidents of 
travel; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and 
at the same time bringing under review the entire Scrip- 
ture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book 
presents, in brief compass and popular form, the pre- 
cise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 381 pages. 
Price, in cloth binding, $3.50; in half morocco, gilt, 
5.00. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


WANTED.—E-xferienced Agents wanted in ail 
parts of the country to sell this important work. 
Clergymen who have acted as book agents will find 
this work well worthy their attention. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. 


D. APPLEFON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A PERFECTLY SAFE ILLU- 
MINATING Oi/—Strictly Pure—No Mixture, No 
Chemicals—Will not Explode—FIRE-TEST 145 
DEGREES (écing 35 degrees higher than is re- 
quired by U. S. Government)—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Patent Cans. Ask for Pratt's “ Astral,” the 
safest and best Illuminating Oil. Try it. Agents 
wanted in every town. At wholesale and retail by the 
Proprietors. Om House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770,) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 
Kansas Pacific Railway Gold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


This Loan has Thirty Years to run. Interest seven 
percent. Principal and interest payable in gold. This 
is a first mortgage upon the extension of the Kansas 
road from Sheri to Denver. It is secured by a 
Government Land Grant of Three Million Acres of the 
finest lands in Colorado. The road is now in successful 
operation, and earning more than enough to pay the 
interest on the present Loan. Coupons, payable in 
Frankfort, London, or New York. Bonds from 
Government Taxation, and as good as Government 
Securities. 

Price 96, and accrued interest, in currency. 

Pamphlets, with Maps, giving full information, sent 
on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 PINE STREET. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 


Box 3050. 








M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRAINARID’S 


Musical World. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Each number contains twenty pages of choice Music 
and Reading. Terms, $1.00 per annum. Elegant 
premiums for clubs. Specimen copies, with a large 
amount of choice Music, full list of premiums, etc., 
sent on receipt of ten cents. 


8. BRAINARD & SONS, 
PuBLISHERS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 
For Sale by all Dealers. 
HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the fac- 
turers, 32 Park Row, New York. 








The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CoRNELIA veenan MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN’S 
English and French Boarding and Day School, for 
oung ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 
New York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 
Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, — 


Northampton, Mass., 
Asks the patronage of those who can pay for the advan- 
tages of a ComrortasLe Home and TxHorovucn In- 
STRUCTION for their sons. The highest references given. 
A few vacancies yet unfilled. 
Apply to the Principal, 
JAMES F. SPALDING, M. A. 








ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, SING SING, N. Y. 
Rev. J. Breckenripce Gisson, A. M., Rector. 
(Formerly Mr. Churchill's School.) 

THE NEXT YEAR WILL BEGIN SEPT. azst. 

“*Mr. Churchill earnestly commends the Rev. Mr. 
Gibson to all interested, as worthy of entire confidence, 
and fully competent to continue the School, in all its 
peculiar excellences.” 

Sine Sine, A ug. 26th, 1869. 

YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 

A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Litrie- 
youn, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 





Sept. rst. Terms, $300 annum. For circulars, 
apply to 3. & BURWOOD, PRINCIPAL. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Morristown, N. J. 
A Setect Famity ScHoor, combining the choicest 
home accommodations with superior educational ad- 
vantages; chief among the latter is a new system of 
teaching, which has been commended in the highest 
terms. Address 
Cc. G. HAZELTINE, A. M., Principat. 
MISS ARMSTRONG’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 
Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. ar. 
promptly by letter as above. 
RS. GARRETSON’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for youn 
Ladies and Children, No. 58 West Forty-seven 
Street, will open 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER a1. 
For circulars, apply as above. 


MISS COMSTOCK 


Will commence her English, French, and German 


Boarding & Day School 
At her new residence, 
No. 32 West Fortietn Street (Reservoir Park), 
On WebNEsSDAY, SEPT. 22d. ; 
Number of Boarding Pupils limited. 


MADAM C. MEARS, 
MADAM PROSSER, Directress, 
Will reopen her FrENcH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
Day Scnoot for Younc Lapres and CHILDREN, on 
Monpay, Sept. 20. Letters and applications promptly 
attended to. 
No. 222 (old No. 202) Mapison Avenue. 


ISS MARY Y. BEAN’S English and 

French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
Ladies, No. 110 West Forty-second Street, reopens 
TUESDAY, September 2r. 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Old School of Dr. Charles Anthon. Onze HUNDRED 
AND SIXTH YEAR commences Sept. 13th. Pupils re- 
ceived at any time, and charged from date of entrance. 
Classical, Business, and Primary Departments. French, 
German, and Drawing carefully taught. There are no 


extra charges. é 
B. H. CAMPBELL, Principal. 


Address 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronszes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House wv Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
No. 180 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 
&e. 
In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SoLpD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


—_—— 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 
Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 
Reproduced by Chemic Art 
, its t counterpart ! 
All the elements contained 
In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 
Form—in just proportion blent— 
TARRANT S FAMED APERIENT. 
From a spoonful in the cup 
See Health's well-spring bubble up 
Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 
Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
NOLEN’S MEDICINAL 


Cod-Liver Oil. 


The Purest, 
The Sweetest, 
The Freshest, 
The Best. 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


CHAS. W. NOLEN & CO., 














Proprietors, 
123 S. Front Sr., 
Philadelphia. 
Seld also by the druggists generally. 


Bound Volume of 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 

From No. 1 to No. nag: a gilt side and 
back. 


Price, 83.50. 
The bound volume of Aprtetons’ JourNAL con- 
tains all the Steel Engravings, Cartoons, and Supple- 
ments issued with the numbers. 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JTEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


BARDOU & SON’S CELEBRATED > 


“UNIVERSAL” 
OPERA-GLASS. 


None genuine unless stamped ‘‘ Universal Opera- 

Glass.” 

Awarded the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- 

positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 1867. 

SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT for the UNITE 
STATES 


' 


FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 


ImporTEeR OF Opricat Goops, 8 Marpen LANE. 


H.W. GEAR & CO., | 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. 


Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, 
26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





Cc. P. STAAB, 
H. W. GEAR. 


WEDLOCK; 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 
A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of “New Physiognomy,” 
“How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $1.50. Extra gilt, $2. 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pvustisuer, 


389 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 
New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 


- WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 











GEMS OF 
PENMANSHIP. 
1 vol., oblong 4to. Price, $5.00. 

This is by far the most b iful and work 





on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artists everywhere. 
Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


“TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 


TO BUROPE. 


WITH MAP. 

It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 

the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PusttsHers, 
90, 92 & o4 Grand Street, N. Y. 


GILLOTT’S 
oF et A A gb 8. be F 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





O’K EEFE’S 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a Fine AnD VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 

THREE WEEKS EARLIER 
than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under g! IT WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 


PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
MATES. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packages, at Firry cents 
each, and can only be had GENUINE AND TRUE 
at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M, O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





5 DON'T CUT THE HAIR. 40) 
HOWELLS’ 
Satin Finished Hair Pins. 


Smoothest and best in the market. Put up all styles at 
popular prices. For Sale by all Fancy Goods Dealers. 


J.C, HOWELLS & CO., Manufacturers, 
Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 





CASES FOR 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


READING CASES. 


We have now ready a case, or cover, designed for 
filing, in a convenient shape, the numbers of APPLETONS’ 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber bands. 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form exceedingly 
convenient for reading, preserves the pages unsoiled, 
and is a good substitute for binding. When full, the 
older numbers can be laid away for binding, if desired, 
or other cases procured. Bound in Half Leather, Price 
One Dollar. 

BINDING CASES. 

We have ready a binding case for first volume of 
AppLetons’ JouRNAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Either of above mailed, post-free, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PvsuisHers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St., N.Y. . 


UNDERGROUND LIFE: 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 


Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 

Tilustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps 
geologically colored, and ro plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography.” 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18 

From the Londen Fortnightly Review. 

** A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
*Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonjn, by Mr. Bristow 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the original work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


- CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best. The Cheapest. The Most — 
First Steps tn GEOGRAPHY...........-------- 
New Primary GEOGRAPHY.....-..- 

New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
New GraMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY........--. 1.75 
New Puysicat GEOGRAPHY (i# press). 

This series, so well known to American teachers, 
has been recently revised. The Map Questions have 
been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to 
which they refer, and have 4 curtailed sufficiently 
to admit in the Inter d Sum- 
mary of Physical Geo Sie G 











Although but a short time before the American pub- 
lic, these Arithmetics have met with most 4 
success. They are in exclusive use in a num! the 
public edietina of the country, among which we may 
eae apr ts , Jersey City, Syracuse, and Albany. 

They have also been officially adopted by the common 
schools of New York. 

The following points of excellence are claimed for 
this universally popular series : 

1st. Full discussions of many important subjects 
omitted b y = authors. 

t they are == to the times, exhibiting the 
commercial usages of.the da: 

3d. They are superior to all other arithmetics in the 





grap! hy—an 
School very full details of the Physical Geography of 
our own country, as well as a simple and practicable 
system of Map-Drawing. The engravings have been 
executed by our best artists; they, as well as the ty: 

graphy, will speak for themselves. The ificen' 

Ma aps are the result of much experiment and r, to 
which the publishers point with pride as the most 
beautiful specimens in this line of art ever offered to 
the A >" public. There is scarcely a town or vil- 
lage in this broad land where CorNELL’s ~~ hies 
are not well and favorably known. you, 
tested in the Public Schools of New Y Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Columbus, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Memphis, and hundreds of the Lead- 
ing Cities of the Union, with the most satisfactory 
results. 

In New ENGLAND THEIR SUPERIORITY IS UNQUES- 
TIONED. They are already used in One Hunprep 
Towns inv Marve, Eicuty-rive Towns in New 
Hampsuire, and nearly Two Hunprep Towns IN 
Massacuusetts. Look at the Counties: Essex 
County, 13 Towns; Middlesex County, 23 Towns; 
Worcester County, 36 Towns; County, 33 
Towns; Hampden County, rr Towns; 

County, 14 Towns; — = Sean, 3 13 Towns; Bris. 
tol County, 17 Towns; 23 Towns; 
Plymouth County, 16 F ane Bamstable County, 13 


Their rapid introduction in Large Towns and 
Cities is without parallel in the annals of Educational 
Literature. 

Thirty Towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three o 
the thirty-two Towns in Rhode Island, have recently 
adopted this series, and other systems are being super- 
seded by “‘ Cornell” in all directions. 

The works are p gueneuneed to surpass all others— 
ist. In p 
ad. In the gradual progression of their steps. 
3d. In presenting one thing at a time. 

4th. In the adaptation of each part to its intended 
grade of scholarship. 
sth. In the admirable made they prescribe for memo- 
rizing the contents of a map. 
6th. In their explanations and directions for describing 
the natural divisions of the earth. 
7th. In their judicious selection of facts. 
8th. In the appropriate and instructive character of 
their illustrations. 
gth. In consistency between maps and text. 
oth. In the introduction into the maps of such places 
only as are mentioned in the book. 
11th. In the clear representation of every fact, and the 
analytical precision with which each branch of 
the subject is kept distinct. 
12th. In being at once Lapa systematic, and com- 
plete, phil al in arrang » and pro- 
ive in development of the subject. 
We eel convinced that my sep is better than 
and therefore have taken but a few 
ials from th ds of a similar character: 
Opinions of those who use Corneil. 

“ They are far in advance of all eae *—Supt. 
Buikey, Brooklyn Public Sc 

“Cornell’s Intermediate is 2 erfict text-book. 1 
do not see how any improvement could be made in that 
volume.” —Supt. ty, Detroit (Mich.) Pub. Schools. 

“Your Revised Edition of Cornell’s Geogra hies 
must certainly satisfy all reasonable expectation.” =~ 
byt CusHinG, Principal of Seminary, Auburn- 

“Tam to find in Cornell a regognition of the 
h: xt ies, etc., which recent events have 

produced, . as well as of late explorations and discov- 
eries. The selection of matter is judicious; the text is 
well condensed, and illustrated with numerous fine en- 
gravings, which will ws houiesl y attractive to the 
learner. The claims of phy are not 
overlooked. Teachers, oben desire in ogra selection of 
page to keep pace with the onward of the 

e, will do well to examine ~~ eA "—E. DANFORTH, 


Cy —- of Schools, Tro; 

A Pamphlet setting aod de the distinctive features of 
this unequalled Series, and the strongest kind of in- 
{emementn, wil bo mantel, pos , post-paid, to any one apply- 
ing for it. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 

















Pramamy ARSTWRETIC.........cccccccceccccces $0.30 
Munrat, ARITHMETIC........0.00ccccccccccees 0.45 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC..............-.0s0- 0.50 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.........00..-c.cccccee 1.00 
Key To Pracricat (for teachers’ use). 
HicwER ARITHMETIC (in press). 





and clearness of their definitions, rules, ex- 
planations, and 

In the attention given to the business matters 
of life—such as Book- keeping, Insurance, Taxes, Se- 
——- etc., etc. These are omitted by some authors, 
and only glanced at by others. 

See the following distinguished opinions : 

“‘They have a more practical bearing than any 
other wor tks on the subject, being in every respect up to 
the times, treating the important branches of Mercantile 
Arithmetic in the most exhaustive manner, and giving 
the Pupil a preparation for the business of life which we 
have elsewhere sought in vain. 

“ They meet our wants so entirely, that we should 
be very reluctant to change them for any other Se- 
ries.”"—J. W. BuLKuey, Supt. of in the City 
of Brooklyn. 

“Your Practical Arithmetic is the best published.” 
—Prof. GATHRIGHT, Summerville, Miss. 

“I prefer your Arithmetics to all others.”—Prof. 
Hunter, Athens, Ga. 

“The best I have ever seen.”—Dr. BEEAKER, 
Unionville, S. C. 

“I never saw the equal of your Practical.”—Prof. 
== igartown, 

hey are an improvement = all other works.” — 
Prof. Norettinc, Wa: 

“They seem to have no defects. "Prof. BRUNNER, 
Hiawassze College, Tenn. 

To these : ‘be added certificates, equally as sat- 
isfactory, from hundreds of practical teachers in every 
State in the country. We prefer to submit our books, 
however, to examination. We desire that the 
be passed through an unrelenting criticism. Then 
their excellence appear. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 


SITION. 
By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D. 
QUACKENBos’ s Primary GRAMMAR............ $0. 50 
EnGuisH GRAMMAR............ 1.00 
- First Lessons 1n COMPOSITION. 0.90 
” Course or Comp. & Rueroric. 1. 75 


_QuackENnsos’s GRAMMARS have met with most 
tering success. They give general satisfaction. The 
First Book (or Primary) awakens the interest of the 
child, teaching him to think and to understand, and giv- 
ing a direct practical application to every abstract prin- 
cip) 

QUACKENBOS’ s Encuiish Grammar is one of his 
most successful productions. PB. on p teacher knows 
how much is gained by a of 
- ics, an inductive advance from aes is known to 

t is unknown. This is Mr. Quackenbos’s great 
forto—es exhibited in all his school- , and particu- 
larly in this Grammar. For patenen, he approaches 
detrisions by means of prelim illustrations, which 
make their abstract language eo alias: while it is in 
process of learning. So, instead of reserving the Rules 
of Syntax, he introduces them as oy are needed, in 
connection with etymological parsin, 

QUACKENBOS’S Couenrtion ox ont his ComposITIon 
AND RHETORIC are known to every teacher, and, at this 
late day, need no further advertisement. They have no 
successful competitor in the American market. 

The following well-known teachers, among others, 
pronounce the Grammars the dest ey, the public? 

Prof. Currorp, Northern Indiana hag 

P. H. HUTCHINSON, Supt. of Ve. 

Erastus Everett, late Pres. Coll. of New on, 

Gro. S. KELLENBERGER, of Schools, Alton, Il. 

H. A. Dearsorn, A. M., Princ. Clinton Liberal Inst. 

T. Kessier, Princ. of High aS Woedseocke ay, og 

Geo.O. Hopkins, Princ. A: 

Rev. G. R. Moors, Pres. Fem. Cok Looe a Conn. 

W. R. Puan, Princ. Union Schools, New ~—\ oO. 

Rev. — +"), Princ. Ballston y tee 

The and First Lessons in be sae 
have almost entirely superseded every other on 
nnn d and are confessedly the most thorough 

. By the last Regents’ Report it appears = 
Vis ac Academies of the State of New York use Quacx- 
ENBOS’s RueToric, while 88 use all other text- 
books on the subject put together. 
HISTORY. 
Quacxensos’s ELEMENTARY HisTORY OF THE 


WN DNR cco. vn ccc co cconsscegeonced $0.75 
Quacxensos’s ScHoot History oF THE UNITED 





In Quackenbos’s ELEMENTARY History the wants 
of Primary Schools have been consulted. A perspicu- 
ae le, a natural arrangement, and short sentences 

ombesyag oc a ~~ 4 os will be found the chief charac- 
ol ruthful jotes are inter- 





spersed throughout. To please the eye.of the young, 
as well as awaken gm bumerous ViNngs, ©x~ 
ecuted in the finest s' of the art, have intro- 
duced. A number of new and beautiful maps have 
been added, and the whole has been brought down to 
the summer of 1868. 

The advantage claimed for the Schoo. History 
over others of the same class is, the interest with which 
the subject is invested. The student turns to his his- 
tory lesson in this volume as a recreation rather than a 
task. The style, clear and simple, yet dignified, for- 
cible, and often eloquent, inspires the learner with a 
love of the subject and a taste for historical reading in 
gene 

These Histories commend themselves to the people 
of the whole country. They are eminently fair on all 

uestions of reli _— and politics ; eschewing all preju- 
ices, they carefully avoid any my attempt o bias the young. 
ey are everywhere used everywhere com- 
mended. They are the text- books officially adopted 
and in’ use by the States of California, Missouri, and 
West Virginia; the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, New 





Orleans, mingtan, St. Paul, Syracuse, etc. Hosts 
of rec din our Circular. 
Teachers will consult their interest and that of their 
pupils by examining these works. 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
5 saemewenr ae NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.......... $2.00 
CURRANT OS CHEIOENG 0.0000 cccccscccccccccccs 2.00 
Houx.ey and Youmans’s Puysio.ocy........... 2.00 


QuacKENBOs’s NATURAL PHILosopny has uniformly 
been pronounced THE BOOK on a Science by 
those who have used it. We are solicitous of se- 
curing Tay comparison of it the best works 


now 

Youuane' s CHEMisTRY has passed through heme 
tions. It has been rewritten, and is now AS 
work. Itis uptodate. It is not encumbered by tech- 
nicalities. Its statements are clear, compact, and forcible. 

Hux.ey and Youmans’s PHYSIOLOGY is an original 
work, not compiled from other authorities, but an au- 
thority in ii Of this treatise the celebrated Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Flint, says: “In matter and style I think it 
excellent ; far st WOTR 0 

ellent; dy the best ‘kh of the kind I have 
ever seen.” his work is destined to be the standard 
in all institutions of a high grade. For further testi- 
mony, we refer to our ptive Catalogue and Cir- 

which we think contain convincing of 


their superiority. 
LATIN. 
HARKnEss’ 's Inrropucrory Latin Boox....... $1.25 
ELemMeNtTs oF Latin GRAMMAR.... 1.25 
o Latin GRAMMAR...........2.20-+ 1.75 
ad ARE HE cetasicecgnncintes 1.50 
ad INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE... 1.50 
. First Greek Boox..............- 1.75 


This series has received the unqualified commenda- 
tion of many of the most eminent classical professors 
and teachers in our country, and is already in use in 
every State of the Union, and, indeed, in — all our 
leading classical institutions of every th of 
school and college. Each volume, as it ened from 
the press, has been received with a degree of enthu- 
siasm unsurpassed in our experience with text-books. 
The publication of the series marks, it is -—— an 
era in the classical education of our country. 
rapidly displacing all others in the best schools ae col- 
leges in this country, and teachers and scliool-officers 
are earnestly urged to examine them - -y before 
adopting a series for their institutions. eel con- 
vinced they furnish a better course of m3. clas- 
sical instruction than can here be found in our 
language. 

A few Distinguished Opinions: 

“The best Latin Grammar I have seen. "Prof. 

Wegemst, Aw of Ga. 
books have no coumti in this country.”—Rev. 
B. oa D. D., Brown University. 

She hen qupbeshs hnows 0oun “diet 
HvE, Harvard College, Ala. 

“T use Harkness’s P censbeste because they are the 
best.”"—Prof. Dunxuin, East Alabama College. 

“ Harkness’s First Greek is unusually attractive.” — 
President S. H. Taytor, LL. D., Andover, Mass. 

These are selected from over one thousand similar 
recommendations. 

oe en copies of any of the above works will 

-paid, to teachers and school-officers on 
ee aaa one-half the retail price. 





ers, Superintendents, and school-officers are 
cefully 4 invited to address us on matters connected 
ropes pa ay and use of our publications. Im- 
saint attention iven to any letters or orders 
with which we are ae and the most satisfactory 
terms will be made for introduction. A Descriprive 
CATALOGUE embracing all our reliable and ular 
text-books will be mailed, postage prepaid, on tion 
tous. Persons ordering are ered tte teaeie 
to give their ee address in full. 

Iti i of Teachers, Superin- 
tendents, and hae ~~ we have established an 
Educational Department for their special use, and all 
visiting New York are cordially invited to call and ex. 
amine our extensive assortment of Text-Books. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue } Prate Wartcues 


MADE BY THE 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for uty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 

WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 





T.B.BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No.. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B.  Bynner, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quivrarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 


Cor. Broadway; New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


Indispensable to all Lovers of Literature. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S 


Diary, Reminiscences, and Cor- 
respondence. 


2 vols., r2mo. Cloth, $4:00; half calf, $7.50. 





Few persons in America have hitherto heard of 
Henry Crabb Robinson ; but. this name will soon rank 
with that of Boswell, as contributing some of the most 
agreeable personalities of great men found in literature. 
Mr. Robinson died in 1867, at the age of ninety-two, 
and, in the inscription upon his ‘tomb, it is recorded that 
he was the “friend and associate of Goethe and Words- 
worth, Wieland. and Coleridge, Flaxmann and Blake, 
Clarkson and -Charles ‘Lamb?’": It might have been 
added that he knew Rogers, Southey, Moore, Leigh 
Hunt, Horne Tooke, Fuseli, Talfourd; Mrs. Barbauld, 
Robert."Hall? Edmund Kean, ‘Dé ' Quincey, : Itving, 
O*Conpell, Hazlitt, Madame de Staél, and met hosts 
of others, both in England and Europe.—Affletons’ 
Fourial.. 


Acking'is said once on a time to have offered: a re- 
ward for the discovery of a new pleasure. We promise 
the pleasure and do not require ‘the reward, if the few 
remarks we can afford to make on them shall induce 
any of our readers to open the three attractive volumes 
now before us... The editor of this diary has performed 
a far from easy. task. with a delicacy, industry, and dis- 
cretion, that cannot be too highly applauded. : .’. He has 
proved himself in all respects worthy of the great trust 
reposéd in’ him—the preparing for public gaze the pri- 
vate records of an ‘eminently social, wise, and blame- 
less life.—Saturday Review. 


A work teeming with dote about the sayings 
and doings of the. literary world. for something like 
three-quarters of a century.—Fortnightly Review. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, 08G00D & CO., Boston. 





Infant's Wardrobe “C” for $125. 


RANG; RED. oc cuboscdebsctahsccccocsseqecs 

OTE GEEK bed disecewesebdcccocecccodesce ” 
Fiannet Sxirts (emb’d).............2........- 
CAmBRIC “ 
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$125.00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. Complete directions for Self- 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BROADWAY, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
HAVE RECENTLY ADDED TO THEIR BINDERY DEPARTMENT 
The Manufacture of 


BLANK BOOKS 


COMPRISING 


DAY BOOKS, SALES BOOKS, 
CHECK BOOKS, CASH AND RECEIPT BOOKS, 
PASS BOOKS, MEMORANDUM BOOKS. 


Orders for any Special Sizes, or Styles of Ruling or Paging, executed with dispatch. 


LEDGERS, 


, and Merch are invited to examine the quality of our work, which for excellence, 
style of finish, and durability, is unexcelled. 


SALES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
(Seconp Foor.) Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N.Y. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


pr PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


AppLetons’ JournAL is published weal), and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
ill d. Its consist of serial Novels and short, Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 
ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


Price 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
_ SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
Afpietons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Basar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
% or the Galaxy, y- one year, on receipt of $7.00. “9 
The Publication of ‘the Journat began April 3,'1869. Second volume commenced with No. az, August 
erst. . Back numbers can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the current vol- 
ume, unless otherwise directed. 


TERMS. FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a.copy for one GRATIS. 
:/ Any one procuring: Ten Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as_premiums the following : 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual —— (price $10); any five of Louisa Miihlbach’s Novels, bound 
in cloth (price $10) ; the ‘‘ Comprehensive Dictio of the le,”” and Bickmore’s ‘‘ Travels ‘in the East-Indian 
i "” (price $10) ; any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth (price 
orks of Charles Dickens, bound in_cloth (price $10.50); the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price 
$ro. 50); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 


Banks, I Comp 














$10. The books to, be sent by at the subscriber’s expense. 

Any one procuring Tutrty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The Ameri- 
iitiag omy 1 st eee Bee or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CLOPADIA, edited by Gzorce Ripiey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16-vols., 8vo, 
cleth, price $80, wil. he given wo any. pomen sending ‘o Subscribers, remitting $200. 

The) postage within the Uni tes, for the JOURNAL, is 20 cents a » pa yearly, semi- , or 
quarterly,.in advance; at the office received. Subscriptions from must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for Jones and delivery of their numbers. 

In remitting by mail, a post-o' order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is ble to 
bank-notes, as, if Lose, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the In ordering Journal, 


given, with the -office, county, and State, in full. 
APpPLeToNs’ JOURNAL is.also issued in MonTHLy Parts, oe 50 cts. each, or $4. 
Reading Cases for AppLeTONS’ JOURNAL, arran to hold thirteen num in 
Binding Casé for vol. 1, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents. ailed post-free on receipt of price. 
" <\* We beg leave io state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, but that we 
cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts submitted for publication in the Fournal. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


r annum, in advance. 
alf leather, price $1.00. 





